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Folkways To Social Policy 


By Paul H. Landis} 


Social policies are in a certain sense 
always in the making, for societies 
which develop social policies as de- 
vices for adjustment hold a tentative 
view of progress, that is, they believe 
that greater improvement is always 
possible even though present achieve- 
ments in a particular phase of the 
cultural, or in a given set of social ad- 
justments, are reasonably satisfact- 
ory. 

The shift from folkways to social( 
policy, from folklore to science is 
never easy for any element in the 
population. If it is more difficult for 
farmers than other groups, and I am/ 
assuming that it is, this is because 
for them the folkways and folkculture 
proves reasonably adequate for a long- 
er period of time since the impact 
of new social forces is less severe. 


In the field of husbandry I suppose 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations must have most 
of the credit for replacing the former- 
ly adequate signs and superstitions, 
customary practices and local tradi- 
tions by scientifically tested breeding 
and cultivation practices. 

I presume we must also give to the 
aggressive techniques of industrial 
and business salesmanship consider- 
able credit for the improvement of cul- 





_ * Presidential Address of the Rural So- 
ciological Society, Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 30, 1946. 


7 State College of Washington. 


tural practices, and for the replace- 


ment of hoe and horse power by mech-) 


anical power. 


To the United States Weather Bu 
reau with regular and trusted wea-— 


ther forecasts goes most of the credit 
for banishing the professional rain- 
maker with his bag of chemical tricks 
from the Iowa cornfields. vs 

In the field of production controls 
and marketing, social policy was slow 
in the making, but the catastrophic 
forces of the 1930’s permitted the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to at last rally farmers about its 
leadership in quest of marketing ad- 
vantages. Here, as in other phases of 
experience, policy even when bad usu- 
ally proves superior to folkways, 
science to superstition, and policies 
come to permanently replace the more 
blind and localistic folkways. Thus 
even poorly designed policies, often in 
many respects directly contradictory 
to the folkways, pave the way for fur- 
ther trial and error in the field of 
policy making. 

T am certain we must give to the 
agricultural economist and farm man- 
agement expert with their index num- 
bers, cyclical curves and “timely 
economic information” considerable 
credit for the farmers’ at least vague 
understanding of the cyclical fluctua- 
tion of land and commoditv nvrices. of 
the business ecvele and of the law of 
supply and demand. I say a vague un- 
derstanding, for I assume there are 
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still many, perhaps even a majority of 
farmers, who at least periodically re- 
vert to folklore explanations for price 
fluctuations expressed in such com- 
ments as “every doggoned time I git 
a big bunch of shoats ready to sell 
them cussed politicians shove the 
price down; when the price was high 
I didn’t have any to sell.” 

And in actuality, in the absence of 
agricultural policies with effective 
controls most farmers would no doubt 
quickly return to the practice of de- 
voting their efforts to increasing crop 
and livestock productions in fields 
where prices are currently high in- 
stead of looking ahead and trying to 
estimate the situation for cattle or 
fruit, for example, in two, three or 
five years when they will be ready to 
market their livestock or commodi- 
ties. 

In the field of international trade 
the economist has largely failed to 
substitute rational thinking for folk 
thinking, at least that is true in my 
state where one would expect farmers 
to be very rational on the topic since 
wheat, one of the leading crops, is on 
the world market. Our attitude 
studies! of recent years show clearly 
that farmers want high protective 
tariffs, and no foreign imports and 
yet are very anxious to sell abroad. 

An underlying factor in the suc- 
cessful organization of the farmer for 
production and marketing, and per- 


2 Carl F. Reuss. Paul H. Landis and Kath- 
erine H. Dav, Washinaton Farmers Weiah 
the Future. V circular 22 (December, 1944), 
and Paul H. Landis. Washinoton Farm Se- 
curitu Borrowers Weiah the Future, Bulle- 
tin 472 (January. 1946). both studies of 
the Washington AES (Pullman). 
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haps the most important one, is his 
growing recognition that he is not 
coping with providence and nature 
primarily in making a living, but with 
the forces of the market and with 
competitive and highly organized 
groups in labor and industry and that 
he must, therefore, through organiza. 
tion take an active part in manipulat- 
ing the market, and present a united 
front against vested interest groups 
whose goals are contrary to his own. 
As long as the American farmer 
{ was primarily nature minded, organi- 
zation did not seem essential to him; 
when he became aware that social 
rather than nature forces controlled 
his destiny he became more fully 
ee that he must himself become 
'\a social and political force. 


The relief programs of the depres- 
sion decade radically modified the 
self-sufficiency mores of rural areas, 
and partially destroyed the myth of 
farming being a safe and secure re- 
fuge where want was unknown. The 
obligation of the state to provide re- 
lief in case of need is now an accepted 

- part of rural thinking.*\Social policy 
has largely replaced ages of folklore 
in this zone. It is possible now for ag- 
ricultural economists and rural socio- 
logists to declare openly that subsis- 
tence farming and rural resettlement 
are not the panacea for veterans, and 
that to move in that direction is to 
bargain for a low standard of living, 
poor educational facilities, substan- 
dard health conditions, and, when 
price levels drop, to expect almost 
complete dependence on relief, the uni- 





* Tbid. 
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versal characteristics of subsistence 
farming in an age of commercial agri- 


culture. 

Rural attitudes toward the legal 
contract and toward law generally are 
still largely dictated by custom. This | 
is safe as long as the community is 
not too mobile, and so long as dealings 
are with those in the primary group 
among those one knows and trusts, 
but fears of contracts and written 
documents have made farmers unus- 
ually susceptible to legal frauds from 
which they could easily have saved 
themselves by an elementary under- 
standing of written contracts. 

As to the enforcement aspects of 
law, farm communities are too much 
imbued with the idea of punitive jus- 
tice rather than a corrective justice. 
Unfortunately this is still true of legal 
folkways throughout American soci- 
ety, but one is at least more likely to 
find corrective justice in the Juvenile 
Court of the city than in any aspect 
of legal administration in rural areas 
whether applied to young or old. 

There is undoubtedly a lag in rural 
thinking with regard to their defec- 
tive classes. Mental disease and alcho- 
holism are rarely looked upon as dis- 
eases, and feeblemindedness is still 
in many communities explained by 
falling from a horse in childhood, or 
getting a blow on the head by other’ 
means. These age-long myths should 
no longer suffice and thereby block 
scientific approaches to identification, 
isolation_and treatment of defective 
classes. (Folk thinking dominates the 
field of personality maladjustment| 
making the acceptance of scientific 
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thinking and scientific practices slow 
and difficult. Accepted folklore is the 
bulwark of attitudes in fields where 
xplanation of occurrence is difficult. 
cientific proof alone can in time over- 
throw the conceptions of folklore. \ 

The unprecedented progress in soil 
conservation I suppose we owe pri- 
marily to catastrophe, the great 
drought, which demonstrated the dan- 
gers of folkways permitting soil min- 
ing and waste, this and the aggressive 
program of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice which stepped into the gap to 
replace the folkways with a dynamic 
program based on a scientific concep- 
tion of how things ought to be done. 

The Soil Conservation Service pro- 
gram today illustrates well a principle 
of policy making of which we must 
always be aware, namely, that ef- 
fective social policies open up new vis- 
tas; we begin to see needs so muc 
further ahead that the remarkable 
achievements of the present seem in- 
significant compared to the job yet to 
be done. 

Through this natural sequence of 
enlarging public conception of a prob- 
lem, policy making gains momentum 
and new and better policies are de- 
manded. In this vital respect social 
policy is, and always will be, vastly 
superior to the folkways, which find 
their sanctity in the customary prac- 
tices of yesterday, and which, there- 
fore, seek no improvement either to- 
day or tomorrow. 

Social policy, rightly conceived, I 
presume never achieves the ideal end. 
Goals for early attainment are per- 
ceived with greater or less clarity, and 
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pursued. Before they are realized, new 
and more distant goals appear in out- 
line and replace the tentative goals 
once held. The process of policy 
making is, therefore, endless, at least 
until so reasonable a social adjust- 
ment is achieved in a particular 
sphere that attention and resources 
must be devoted to other fields. 

The task of the rural sociologist is 
obviously to do what he can to break 
down folkways and folklore explan- 
ations in all of the above fields, and 
in zones where he is competent to 
speak, to build more rational attitudes 
and methods. In areas where he is not 
competent to point to the better way, 
he must assume the role of making 
specialists in other fields aware of in- 
adequacies in the folkways and urging 
them to work for the new. 

I doubt that the farmer is yet gen- 
erally as vitamin conscious as his neu- 
rotic city cousin, and yet rural folk- 
lore concerning disease and health 
problems is disappearing much faster 
/ than is the social machinery develop- 
ing to meet his growing demand for 
better medical care. Personal negli- 
gence is still a major health factor in 
rural areas, but the inadequacies of 
medical administration are a public 
shame. In this field we must continue 
to be active propagandists. 

I suppose the rural sociologists can 
claim some of the credit for destroy- 
ing at least one rural myth in the 
field of education, the one which 
found expression in the motto “edu- 
cate farm youth for the farm.” Even 
though it is recognized by rural edu- 
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cators, and faintly by rural people 
generally, that the farm is not the 
place for all the farm born to live, we 
are still far short of having sold the 
idea to educators and to farm people 
that rural education should for the 
most part prepare farm young people 
| for living elsewhere. The few who wil] 
live on the farm already know a good 
deal about that kind of life; the many 
who must leave are entering a social 
climate and occupational structure 
which is in many of its more subtle 
aspects entirely unknown to them. 

Our contribution to rural education 
generally has been shamefully small 
compared to what it should be, especi- 
ally in defining its objectives in terms 
of the demands that will be made 
upon farm youth when they leave the 
school to enter the work world of town 
and city and to make their personal 
adjustments to secondary groups. 
Presumably we have a better concep- 
tion of these problems than does any 
other group. 

As sociologists we are probably 
most vulnerable in our approach to 
the rural family, or to state it more 
broadly, the family-social system of 
rural America. We have prided our- 
selves in calling attention to the per- 
manence of the rural marriage, the 
fertility of the rural couple, and the 
physical unity of parent-child rela- 
itions in the farm community. While 
doing so, we may have largely over- 
looked the fact that the farm family, 
from the standpoint of preparing 
children and youth for adjustments 
they must make in acquiring maturity 
in an individualistic, non-paternalistic 


| 
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family-social system, has at many 


| points failed. 


The semipatriarchal disciplinary 


_ pattern which tends to survive in the 








rural family is perhaps the most dis- 
astrous aspect of child training from 
the standpoint of successful transfer- 
ence to adulthood in individualistic 
society. There is little doubt that 
rural America has, as has rural soci- 


| ety in general, been concerned primar- 


ily, as far as child discipline and 
training are concerned, in employing 
them as devices for shaping the child 
so that he will become a useful and 
economically productive member. of 
the family at as early an age as possi- 
ble. He, therefore, has had maturit 
thrust upon him at an early age and' 
has, thereby, in a recreation-minded 
society been seriously restricted in 
activities which are considered more 
or less essential to the development 
of an individual for a world in which 
approximately one-third of a man’s 
time will be given to leisure. 

I suppose difficulties youth experi- 
ence in the farm home spring primar- 
ily from the work mores of the farm 
family. These work mores still tend to 
be the core of life which absorb the in- 
dividual in the family at the expense 
of his own inclinations and personal 
ambitions.* 





*See such studies as the White House 
Conference on Child Health Protection, The 
Adolescent in the Family (New York: D. 
Appleton Century Co., 1934), pp. 156-157; 
Leland H. Stott, “The Relation of Certain 
Factors in Farm Family Life to Personal- 
ity Development in Adolescence,” Nebraska 
AESB 106 (Lincoln, 1938). 

‘Many studies have described these pat- 
terns. For a brief summary of studies by 
Morgan and Sneed, Gardner and Legg, 
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The farm still remains the one place 
in American society where the labor 
of children and youth is extensively 
exploited, where parents take the 
major share of earnings and often all 
of them, regardless of the age of the 
child, and where young people in gen- 
eral have their greatest difficulty in 
freeing themselves from the authori 
tative as well as the economic pattern 
of the family, unless they escape the 
demands of the family by migrating. 

I am not saying the old values are 
wrong. I am simply saying they do 
not satisfy the life the individualistic 
child must be prepared to live. They 
are wrong only when one values them 
against the kind of liberation which 
the youth must expect to achieve if he 
is to succeed in a competitive wage 
industrial economy. 

The work mores is the point at 
which schooling of the farm youth 
has always been in conflict with farm 
family interest. Now that schooling is> 
compulsory, keeping the child out of | 
school during busy seasons is less fre- | 
quent, but keeping him out of extra 
curricular activities is still in most 
communities secondary to work in- 
terests of the family,® and his contin- 
uance in school beyond required age 
is seriously threatened by work re- 
quirements of the family in even the 
most progressive communities. 

In my own state where high school 
education is near universal (95 per 


Thurow, Sanderson, and others see my 
Rural Life in Process (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1940), pp. 153-156. 

®°TI recognize the difficulties of extra cur- 
ricular participation when transportation 
by school bus is involved. 
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cent enter high school and over 70 per 
cent complete high school), we find 
that almost twice as many boys from 
metropolitan centers continue their 
education beyond high school as from 
small communities, and almost a third 
more of the girls.* I am not sure that 
the work mores of the farm family ex- 
plain this situation entirely, but am 
reasonably sure that investigation 
will prove that they are key factors. 

If this is true in an area where high 
school education is near universal, it 
is likely much more so in areas where 
comparatively few farm youth go be- 
yond the eighth grade. 

In my own community where many 
farmers now have bank statements 
showing a quarter million to a half 
million dollars, high school boys dur- 
ing the busy season may run a cater- 
pillar tractor on the night shift during 
school and all day Saturday and Sun- 
day. 

The familistic work domination of 
the child in an earlier day had a mean- 
ingful and valued place in farm folk- 
ways in that through the discipline of 
work the son was made ready to take 
over the family farm or to be assisted 
by his parents in establishing himself 
on a nearby farm. Today, however, so 
few sons are able to follow such a suc- 
cession of occupation that the pattern 
is questionable. 

This authoritative pattern of disci- 
pline often climaxes in a definite 
break betwen parents and children. 
Unlike the democratic pattern of the 





* Paul H. Landis, Washington High School 
Graduates in Depression and in War Years, 
we AESB 463 (Pullman, May, 
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individualistic family, which leaves to 
the child a considerable amount of 
self decision and increases it with age, 


the authoritative pattern tends to | 


persist until the physical strength of 
the boy equals or surpasses that of the 
father, when there may be an open 
physical struggle, or when the boy and 
girl may leave the family roof rather 
than be subservient longer. 

As Cavan has pointed out,’ in the 
authoritative type of family pattern 
there is no natural way in which dis- 
cipline can normally and gradually be 
terminated in recognition of growing 
maturity. The break must be sudden 
and complete or else the child con- 
tinues to be subservient even after he 
reaches adulthood. 


The same pattern of family author- 
ity is probably a handicap to youth 
in reaching economic maturity. The 
arm child earns money which he 
fetdon gets and in the spending of 
which he has little part. When he 
makes the transition to urban society 
with its individualistic economic roles, 
his major problem becomes that of 
knowing how to use money, in fact, 
how to convert money into elements 
of a level of living which will add to 
his prestige, ease his adjustment in 
various social groups or make it pos- 
sible for him through better personal 
appearance, better living quarters, 
and, in fact, a better total standard of 
consumption to facilitate his competi- 
tive position in work world and social 
contacts. 


The modern individualistic family 





* White House Conference study previous- 
ly cited. 
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measures success primarily in terms 
of affection, compatibility, trust and 
confidence. By these standards of 
measurement the farm family falls 
short of the urban family as far as 
parent-child relations are concerned, 
at least I am convinced by the meagre 
evidence available,® for it conforms so 
completely with limited personal ob- 
servation. This is a serious indict- 
ment, but if true, significant in its im- 
plications. 

It grows in part out of the imposing 
work child-parent obligation pattern 
residual in the farm family, which 
makes duty overwhelming for many 
farm youngsters, and when contrast- 
ed with the relative freedom of town 
and city youth to pursue individual- 
istic interests, breeds frustration. It 
may grow in part also out of the fact 
that parental authority, entirely aside 
from work obligations, is too imposing 
and too little restrained by compari- 
sons with liberties and obligations of 
children of other families in the 
child’s play group, a comparison 
which town and city parents cannot 
avoid. 

I am quite sure it grows in part out 
of the fact that farm parents general- 
y attempt to project their own total 
life value and attitudes on the child 
to an unwarranted degree in a time 


i 





*See studies previously cited. Also Mil- 
dred B. Thurow, A Study of Selected Fac- 
tors in Family Life As Described in Auto- 
biographies, Cornell AES Memoir 171 
(Ithaca) ; Dwight Sanderson, “Rural Fam- 
ily,” Journal of Home Economics, XXIX 
(April, 1937), 223-228; L. H. Stott, “Par- 
ental Attitudes of Farm, Town and City 
Parents in Relation to Certain Personality 
Adjustments of Their Children,” Journal of 
Social Psychology, XI (1940), 325-339. 
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when young people of high school age 
are in many phases of experience bet- 
ter versed than their parents in the 
factors that make for an intelligent 
and personally satisfactory choice in 
the fields, for example, of vocation or 
mate selection. 

In rural culture, unlike urban cul- 
ture in which the family is not so com- | 
pletely dominant, it has been left — 
largely to youth to force parents into 
patterns of change and readjustment. 
Urban parents are themselves deeply 
enmeshed in social forces which com- 
pel them to change. Unfortunately in 
many aspects of rural culture the old 
generation is secure, whereas it is the 
youthful generation which must make 
the transition from old social controls 
to the new, which must discard sacred 
values and acquire the secular, which 
must readjust from the accepted be- 
havior patterns of primary groups to 
the more competitive values of sec- 
ondary groups. 

Metropolitan mothers, with their 
one and two child families, have had 
the advantages of a generation of 
training in child psychology and fam- 
ily life education. This has compen- 
sated in large part for the disadvant- 
ages of the small family pattern from 
the standpoint of the personality de- 
velopment of the child. The authori- 
tarian idea of child discipline, which 
is such a block to emotional unity of 
the family, has been replaced by a dis- 
cipline of guidance. The trained teach- 
er and guidance expert of the city 
school has also shifted from a folk 
to a scientific basis for child training. 


To contrast the folk and the guid- 
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ance approaches, I cite an example 
in our own school system where a 
teacher learned that one of her first 
graders was selling colored leaves to 
the other pupils for a penny each. She 
learned that he had collected 80 cents 
and then given the money to a play- 
ground leader. When she later found 
a dollar missing from the Red Cross 
collection, she learned the same child 
had taken it and also given it to the 
playground leader. 

She talked to the farm mother 
about the problem. The mother’s reply 
was, “I’ll teach him not to steal!” 

The teacher, who had more psycho- 
logical insight, in commenting on the 
incident said, “What chance does one 
have in working with a mother like 
that!’ 

The mother was acting according to 
the best folk tradition of morality and 
discipline in her method of teaching 
the child not to steal. The teacher 
with scientific insight saw that the 
problem was not one of stealing at all. 
The child was using money to court 
favor of a school leader. He had no 
interest in the money except as a de- 
vice for making himself wanted in 
the group. 

I am not, of course, saying that 
farm parents are the only group need- 
ing parent training, but merely im- 
plying that most of the folkways 
which they have practiced in the field 
of child training are wrong from the 
standpoint of enlightened training 
policy. We must help improve under- 
standing of this problem among farm 
people by replacing the folkways with 
a scientific view. 


This challenge to the mores and 
folkways of the farm family would 
be meaningless if it were not for the 
fact that we as rural sociologists are 
so much aware, and must make rural 
people aware, that farm youth in the 
mass must make the transition to the 
individualistic values which they ac- 
quire in school associations and that 
the transition should be a gradual one 
from early childhood rather than an 
abrupt and cataclysmic transition 
that is forced at some period in late 
youth or early manhood or woman- 
hood. 

When farm parents eventually lose 
their children by relaxing freedom, 
or by migration, the child is on his 
own in a sense that is seldom so com- 
pletely true of the town and city child 
at the beginning of his freedom. The 
farm boy or girl, when he takes the 
family automobile to town or city, 
gets his freedom in a large dose, and is 
often ill prepared to use it. And with 
migration, the old external structure 
of social control vanishes. If the youth 
has been given none of the responsi- 
bilities that come with decision mak- 
ing and moral choice, his is a critical 
state of mind in which to face the 
demands of an individualistic urban 
society. 

Rural young people undoubtedly 
face much more difficult problems of 
social and emotional adjustment than 
other groups. Our studies show this to 
be true for the college group.? We 
need to learn what factors in the 





* As yet unpublished. Study compares ad- 
justments of 900 Washington State Colle 
Women by residence groups using the Be 
Adjustment Inventory. 
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family, play group or school experi- 
ence are responsible for these diffi- 
culties. 

We should in time go ever further 
to learn whether difficulties of social 
and emotional adjustment are a seri- 
ous handicap to effective performance 
educationally and vocationally. If so 
we should proceed to see if they can 
be corrected. 

Perhaps it is my own peculiar inter- 
est, but I fear if we are going to give 
much more meaning to the concept of 
social organization, community life 
and to our study of rural institutions, 
it must be in terms of their meaning 
in the zone of personality formation. 
In this field, we are, in my opinion, 
still far behind, in both theoretical 
conception and practical results, the 
pioneer studies of Thomas and Znan- 
iecki dealing with the Polish peasant. 

I do not think we should deliberate- 
ly set out to destroy or weaken all the 
mores of the farm family, even the 
work mores which I have generally 
cited as disadvantageous to the child 
in an individualistic society. Some 
work is good, more of it in fact is good 
than the average town and city young- 
ster has{ but farm parents need to be 
shown that in general they expect too 
much of it or too often sacrifice for 
it other experiences which are much 
more important to the child in prepar- 
ing him for adulthood in an urban 
industrial society. 

I suppose we should proceed to as- 
certain weaknesses in the farm fam- 
ily along the lines begun by Baldwin, 
Sanderson, Cavan, Thurow, Stott, and 


Freeman,’® that is, to analyze the con- 
ditioning processes of the farm family 
and its effect on the personality of 
the child as he attempts to make ad- 
justments. 

Second, we should expand and in- 
tensify our studies of social adjust- 
ment processes of youth at various 
levels of schooling with a view to mak- 
ing our findings available to the farm 
family, so that it may understand the 
implications of its regimen of train- 
ing, and also so that we may under- 
stand the weaknesses of school policy 
as such. 

Finally, we must make follow-up 
studies of farm youth as they leave 
school to see what adjustments they 
make to life-as these adjustments re- 
late to various types of family condi- 
tioning processes and to various 
school programs. 

Only after continuing studies of 
this character will we be able to influ- 
ence family training and school policy 
as we should do. 

The sociologist should be able to lay 
bare the folkways and think more 
clearly stripped of this cumbersome 
baggage. He should be the key man in 
social policy and social planning. He 
should know how much of the old 
must be retained to satisfy the inertia 
of personal habit and value systems. 

He should be able to give new mean- 





Bird T. Baldwin, E. A. Filmore, and 
Lora Hadley, Farm Children (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1930). Edith J. 
Freeman, “Social Class as a Factor in the 
Family Group Relations of Certain New 
York Families,” Abstracts of Theses, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, 1943. Other studies 
previously cited. 
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ing to what is happening in our time must by force of circumstance cast 
when men are confused because they them aside. 
find the folkways inadequate and 





The Optimum Rural-Urban Population Balance 


By Walter Firey+ 


ABSTRACT 


The continued decline in the ratio of rural to urban numbers in the United 
States raises the question of an optimal rural-urban population balance. If sole 
regard in population policy be toward maximizing per capita production and 
consumption, the optimal rural-urban balance lies in the direction of further 
urbanization, particularly in view of probable impending technological develop- 
ments. But other national interests, notably population maintenance, social 
control, personality stability, etc., seem inversely related to urbanization. The 
contingency of these national interests upon urbanism or ruralism arises out 
of institutional patterns themselves functionally appropriate to objective char- 
acteristics of urban and rural social interaction. Such contingency is therefore 
no mere lag, but is functionally inevitable. Hence a proportioned attainment of 
all national interests is predicated upon a suitable balance between rural and 
urban populations. 


RESUMEN 


El continuo descenso en la proporcién de las cifras rurales a las urbanas en 
los Estados Unidos suscita la cuestién del balance 6ptimo de la poblacién. 
Se dirige a aumentar la produccién en el uso per capita, el balance rural- 
urbano é6ptimo se inclina hacia mayor urbanizacién especialmente en vista de 
los desarrollos tecnolégicos que se acercan. Pero otros intereses nacionales 
notablamente el mantenimiento de la poblacién, el control social, la establidad 
de la personalidad, etc., parecen estar relacionados a la urbanizacién en sentido 
inverso. La eventualidad de estos intereses nacionales sobre el urbanismo y el 
ruralismo nace de normas institucionales funcionalmente apropiadas para 
caracteristicas objetivas de la interracién social urbana y rural. Tal eventua- 
lidad no es por lo tanto un mero retardamiento, sino es funcionalmente inevi- 
table. Asi que para obtener proporcionalmente todos los intereses nacionales 
tiene que haber un balance conveniente entre la poblacién rural y urbana. 


It has become fashionable in demo- what it consists of, or where it lies. 


graphic circles to depreciate the idea Particularly has this been true of at- 
of a “social” or “welfare” optimum tempts to establish a sociological as 











of population. Indeed the whole con- distinct from an economic population 


cept of optimum population seems to 
have fallen into scientific disrepute, 
mainly because no one has been able 
to show just what an optimum is, 


+ University of Texas. 


optimum. And yet it would be a sad 
commentary upon the nature of scien- 
tific inquiry if the refractoriness of a 
problem were to be taken as the mea- 
sure of its worth. All the more is this 
true when pressing practical problems 
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POPULATION BALANCE 


call for informed judgment such as 
only scientists are in a position to 
give. 

One such problem is that of an opti- 
mum balance between rural and urban 
numbers in the national population.* 
A long run secular trend, by which the 
rural population of the United States, 
and more particularly the farm popu- 
lation, has come to represent a de- 
creasing proportion of the total popu- 
lation, has now so far advanced as to 
call for a reasoned national policy. 


Since 1790, when rural people repre- 
sented 94.9 per cent of the national 
population, to 1940, when they repre- 
sented but 43.5 per cent, the relative 
numerical importance of the rural 
population has been steadily dimin- 
ishing. Hardly one century ago three 
out of every four Americans lived on 
farms; today scarcely one out of four 
live on farms.? Moreover, the farm 
population today is in absolute num- 
bers smaller by one and a half million 
persons than it was in 1910. It is not 
surprising then that of all the nation’s 
population growth between 1920 and 
1930, three fourths of it was absorbed 
by ninety-six metropolitan districts.® 
During this same period forty per 
cent of all farm youth between the 
ages of 10 and 20 years in 1920 had 





*Acknowledgment and appreciation are 
due my colleagues Dr. Carl M. Rosenquist 
and Mr. Ivan C. Belknap for suggestions 
and criticisms. They are of course in no 
way committed to the views developed in 
the paper. 

*Sixteenth Census of the United States, 
Population, Characteristics of the Popula- 
tion, 2, Part I, p. 18. 

“National Resources Committee, 
Cities (Washington, 1937), p. 35. 
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left the farms by 1930.* Although the 
depression years of 1931 and 1932 wit- 
nessed a reversal of the net urban- 
ward flow of population the succeed- 
ing years more than compensated for 
that. Since the start of World War II 
the trend has proceeded at an accele- 
rated rate. Estimates by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics indicate 
that the net migration away from 
farms during the one year of 1941 was 
the largest on record, totalling some 
1,357,000 persons.® From 1940 to 1944 
the estimated farm population of the 
United States declined by 15.3 per 
cent. Whole regions of the United 
States, distinctively rural in char- 
acter, have suffered substantial popu- 
lation declines, most notably the 
spring and hard winter wheat states. 
In the meantime the civilian popula- 
tion of the 237 metropolitan counties 
containing more than one half the na- 
tion’s civilian population has increased 
by 2.4 per cent.’ 


In the face of so persistent a trend 
the question naturally arises: how 


“Idem, Population Problems (Washing- 
ton, 1938), p. 9. 

*Bureau of Agricultural 
Farm Population Estimates: 
(Washington, 1942), p. 2. 

*Bureau of the Census and Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Estimates of Farm 
Population and Farm Households: April, 
1944, and April, 1940, Series Census-BAE, 
No. 1 (January 14, 1945), p. 3, table 1. 
The decline for males was 19.4 per cent, for 
females, 11.5 per cent, so that one cannot 
attribute the trend wholly or even primarily 
to military inductions. 

*Clyde F. Kohn, “Population Trends in 
the United States Since 1940,” The Geo- 
graphical Review, XXXV (January, 1945), 
104, n. 9. See also Henry S. Shryock, Jr., 


Economics, 
1910-1942 


“Internal Migration and the War,” Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, 
XXXVIII (March, 1943), 25-27. 
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much longer will the drift of popula- 
tion to the cities continue? Will a 
point eventually be reached at which 
a constant ratio between rural and ur- 
ban numbers obtains? Economists 
have a ready answer to this question. 
In the words of Ely and Wehrwein, 
“urbanization itself will stop at the 
balance between rural and urban econ- 
omies.” § According to this view there 
is no population problem involved in 
the trend so long as it is accompanied 
by a rising standard of living.® Such a 
position follows quite logically from 
the criterion of optimum population 
which most economists have advanc- 
ed. Phrased in terms of the present 
problem, the economic optimum be- 
tween rural and urban numbers would 
be at that ratio which comports with 
the highest per capita production and 
consumption.?° 

Applying such a criterion to the 
obvious economic inequalities which 
prevail between rural and urban popu- 
lations one would have to conclude 
that the urbanization process is far 
from having reached its limit. In 
terms of strict economy, “the agri- 


®* Richard T. Ely and George S. Wehrwein, 
Land Economics (New York, 1940), p. 466. 

*cf. A. B. Wolfe, “On the Criterion of 
Optimum Population,” American Journal of 
Sociologu, XXIX (March, 1934), 586, 
though Wolfe is considering optimum in the 
broader sense of numbers relative to 
resources. 

*” Cf. Glenn E. Hoover, “The Quantitative 
Optimum of Population,” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, CLXII (July, 1932), 198-199. 
A more precise formulation might be made 
in terms of the substitution principle, by 
which the economically optimal rural-urban 
ratio would obtain where the “last incre- 
ment” of urban numbers vielded productive 
returns exactly equal to those yielded by a 
“last increment” of rural numbers. 


cultural services of about three mij. 
lion farm families could be more or 
less dispensed with.” ™ For, by Bj. 
reau of Agricultural Economics esti. 
mates, the most productive half of 
American farms could produce all the 
agricultural products used by the na. 
tion.!2 This means that the national 
economy is carrying several million 
persons whose labor is, economically 
speaking, superfluous. 


If one looks to the reasons for this 
seeming anachronism he will find 
them to reside largely in the process 
of agricultural mechanization and in 
the progress of chemical technology, 
selective livestock breeding, and hy- 
brid research. As a result of these 
developments there has been a pro- 
gressive reduction in the labor re. 
quirements of American agriculture. 
Thus the man-hours of labor in wheat 
production declined more than fifty 
per cent from 1909-1913 to 1934-1936. 
In corn and cotton the reduction in 
labor requirements was about twenty 
per cent.!* Taking 1870 as a base year 
and representing its production of 
grain per person engaged in agricul. 
ture by 100, one finds the following 
series of indices for agricultural pro- 
ductivity: 1870, 100; 1880, 125; 1890, 
133; 1900, 185; 1910, 145; 1920, 177; 


"Joseph W. Eaton, Exploring Tomor- 
row’s Agriculture (New York, 1943), p. 24. 


” Loc. cit. See also: Joseph J. Spengler, 
“Population Movements and Economic 
Equilibrium in the United States,” The 
Journal of Political Economy, XXXXVIII 
(April, 1940), 163; Ely and Wehrwein, 
op. cit., p. 466. 

* An Interbureau Committee and the Bu- 


reau of Agricultural Economics, Technol 
ogy on the Farm (Washington, 1940), p. 63. 
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1927, 202.14 Such improved agricul- 
tural productivity means that fewer 
people are necessary to take care of 
the nation’s food needs. Where in 1800 
it took about nineteen farmers to sup- 
port one city person, today the same 
nineteen farmers are able to support 
sixty-six city persons.!° The effect of 
this can only be a reduction in the 
number of persons gainfvliy employed 
in agriculture, and that in turn means 
a displacement of farm population. 
This outcome is all the more sure be- 
cause of the inelastic nature of the 
demand for farm products,!® even 
with the prospect of plastics and other 
such chemurgical innovations.!7 Thus 
it is interesting that the use of the 
tractor in cotton plantation areas en- 
tails a displacement of from one to 
five families per tractor.1* The “dis- 
placement rates” occasioned by other 
kinds of mechanical equipment as 
well as by chemical and breeding de- 
velopments may not be so easy to es- 
tablish but they are surely just as 
tangible. 

In the light of these considerations 
the economic balance between rural 
and urban numbers must certainly be 





“Ernest Charles Young. “The Movement 
of Farm Population: Its Economic Causes 
and Consequences,” in Wilson Gee (ed.). 
The Country Life of the Nation (Chapel 
Hill. 1930). table 1. 

*S. H. McCrory, R. F. Hendrickson, et al., 
Technological Trends in Relation to Agri- 
culture (Washington, 1937), p. 99. 

* Young, op. cit., pp. 57-58. 

"For a thorough analysis of the back- 
ground and present trends in agricultural 
mechanization and its social effects, see: 
C. Horace Hamilton, “The Social Effects of 
Recent Trends in the Mechanization of Ag- 
ee Rural Sociology, IV (March, 


*Technology on the Farm, op. cit., p. 64. 
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placed well beyond the ratio which 
now holds. Moreover, since it is rea- 
sonable to look for considerably more 
agricultural mechanization in the fu- 
ture—perhaps on an unprecedented 
scale—the very basis in terms of 
which an optimum balance takes its 
form will be constantly shifting. Con- 
sequently the economic ratio between 
rural and urban numbers will be for- 
ever moving in the direction of fur- 
ther urbanization, rendering the pres- 
ent actual rural-urban ratio all the 
more uneconomic. Taking the eco- 
nomic criterion alone, then, there is a 
very definite “lag” between the actual 
and the optimum rural-urban ratio, a 
lag which is actually increasing owing 
to the rate of mechanization. Evid- 
ence of this is to be found in the fact 
that the total farm population has 
decreased but very slightly during the 
past few decades, whereas the number 
of persons actually employed in agri- 
culture has decreased a great deal 
more. 

From these trends one might con- 
clude that a wise public policy would 
be one which promoted the urban- 
ward drift of population, thereby re- 
solving the lag and achieving an econ- 
omically optimum balance of rural 
and urban numbers. Many observers 
have indeed advocated just such a 
course. But others, doubting the 
methodological soundness of defining 
an optimum in economic terms alone, 
have suggested that other criteria, 
just as essential to the maintenance 
of the nation and its values, may have 
a due place among the standards for 
judging a proper balance between 
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rural and urban numbers. The policy 
recommendations which they have 
advanced are quite different from 
those to which an economic analysis 
leads. On the basis of a questionnaire 
study of 106 leading rural sociologists 
and agricultural economists, Taylor 
and Loomis found the following per- 
centages of agreements to the in- 
dicated statements :?® 

(1) “There are traits peculiar to 
rural culture which, because 
of their value as a stabiliz- 
ing influence, should be re- 
tained at almost any cost.” 

82% of sociologists agree. 
71% of economists agree. 

(2) “The simple living of farm 
people has always been the 
backbone of civilization and 
therefore the nation should 
seek to maintain as large a 
portion as possible of its 
citizens on farms, even 
though it means the forego- 
ing of the higher material 
standards of living they 
might have by moving to the 
city or by more completely 
urbanizing rural life.” 

36% of sociologists agree. 
28% of economists agree. 

This second statement is certainly 
an unequivocal one, suggesting as it 
does that the nation maintain “as 
large a portion as possible of its citi- 


* Charles P. Loomis and Carl C. Taylor, 
“The American Rural Culture of the Fu- 
ture,” Farm Population and Rural Life 
Activities, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 11 (January, 1937), reprinted in 
Loomis, Studies of Rural Soeial Organiza- 
tion in the United States, Latin America, 
Pe - ataaa (East Lansing, 1945), pp- 
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zens on farms,” irrespective of the 
economic consequences. So it is quite 
significant that more than one third 
of the sociologists and more than one 
fourth of the economists expressed 
agreement with the statement. 
While most sociologists would doubt 
the wisdom of so radical a policy they 
would accept the validity of an opti- 
mum based upon other than economic 
criteria alone. Smith indicates that 
“ ... the farming population consti- 
tutes an immense national balance 
wheel, . . . a life preserver for many 
distinctively national cultural traits 
and complexes which might otherwise 
be lost ... ” 2° Landis suggests that 
“somewhere between the remotely is- 
olated farm and the congested metro- 
polis must be found the ideal life for 
America.” 2! Zimmerman points out 
that “the demands which seek reali- 
zation on the localistic level are just 
as constant and just as important for 
a balanced social system as _ those 
which are met on a cosmopolitan 
level.” 22 Baker recommends the vil- 
lage as the settlement unit which will 
further the best equilibrium among 
the various national values and inter- 
ests.23 Three other writers suggest 
that “there is a limit to the amount 
of cultural innovation and artificiality 
that the nervous system of man can 


”T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of Rural 
Life (New York, 1940), p. 61. 

“Paul H. Landis, Rural Life in Process 
(New York, 1940), p. 570. 

“Carle C. Zimmerman, The Changing 
Community (New York, 1938), p. 50. 

* 0. E. Baker, “Rural and Urban Distri- 
bution of Population in the United States,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CLXXXVIII 
(November, 1936). 
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| endure. . . There is reason to believe 
that our complex urban culture has 
already exceeded these limits in many 
respects.” *# 

In these propositions one finds cri- 
teria of a rather different order than 
the one of maximizing per capita pro- 
duction. If they are real ones, sus- 
ceptible of objectification and verifi- 
cation, their implications for popula- 
tion policy should be very different 
from the ones involved in the econ- 
omic criterion. Rather than there be- 
ing a single optimum having a clearly 
determinate value there would exist 
at best a “synthetic optimum”—an 
average or synthesis of a series of 
quite disparate optima, one for each 
of the interests involved in the balanc- 
ing of rural and urban numbers. Only 
by chance would there be a coinci- 
dence between their values. And 
among them the maximum per capita 
production would represent but one 
| item in the synthesis.”® 

To test this hypothesis a series of 
indices have been compiled, all de- 
noting social processes that are in 
some degree functionally dependent 
upon the ratio between spatial con- 
centration of numbers and spatial 
dispersal of numbers. The assump- 
tion in selecting these indices has been 
that each represents, either in a posi- 
tive or negative fashion, some basic 
social interest, the attainment of 
which is essential to the maintenance 
of the nation as a social system. Thus 











“0. E. Baker, Ralph Borsodi, and M. L. 
Wilson Agriculture in Modern Life (New 
York, 1939), p. 244. 

_™See: Imre Ferenczi, The Synthetic Op- 
timum of Population (Paris, 1938), ch. 6. 
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high living levels, which correlate 
positively with urbanism (Tables I 
and II), certainly represent a basic 
social interest. Indeed, in economic 
analysis they are commonly thought 
to be the only significant one, all 
other interests supposedly being 
assured when living levels are 
maintained or improved. Thus one 
economist has written “that im- 
provements in productivity are de- 
sirable; and that the improvements 
have non-self-reversing effects on 
welfare.” 2° And yet, examination 
of the data in Tables I and II re- 
veals many indices which, while 
assuredly not “caused” by high living 
levels, are certainly negatively corre- 
lated with that factor. Personality 
stability, the social control of devi- 
ates, population replacement, and the 
maintenance of religious values are 
just as real social interests as are 
high living levels. Yet all of them are 
better served in rural areas and in 
small communities than in urban and 
metropolitan areas. On the other hand 
living levels, higher-order accomplish- 
ment, and varied social contacts, no 
less real as social interests, are posi- 
tively correlated with urbanism. 
Whatever our indices may lack in 
the way of precision there can be no 
mistaking the main conclusion to 
which they point: Social interests are 
variably correlated with degrees of 
spatial concentration of numbers." 


* Manuel Gottlieb, “The Theory of Op- 
timum Population for a Closed Economy,” 
The Journal of Political Economy, LIII (De- 
cember, 1945), p. 296. 

* Spatial concentration being taken here 
as the primary differentium of “urban” as 
against “rural.” 








Some interests find their fuller at- 
tainment under conditions of popu- 
lation dispersal; others find their ful- 
ler attainment under conditions of 
population concentration. There is no 
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necessary advance in one interes 
pari passu with the advance in an. 


other interest incident to the procegg | 


of urbanization. 
The problem now presents itself: 


TABLE I. INDICES oF SELECTED SOCIAL INTERESTS, BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY 








Offenses Income 
Net Per Known to Taxpayers Median 
Size of Reproduction Capita Costs Police per Income 
Community Rate as of of per 100,000 1,000 per 
1930(a) Police Persons, Adults, Family 
Courts (b) 1939 (c) 1930(d) (e) 
Farm 154 965 


Rural Nonfarm 
\ 129 
Under 2,500 
2,500-10,000 

} 94 


| 10,000-25,000 
10,000-30,000 


| 25,000-50,000 
30,000-50,000 


5 89 
| 0.10 
50,000-100,000 83 0.10 





. 100,000-250,000 | ) 

| 100,000-300,000 | 0.15 
| 250,000-600,000 | L 73 

| 300,000-600,000 _| 0.20 
| 600,000-1,000,000 } 0.40 
| 600,000-1,500,000 | 

. 1,000,000 up | 0.60 
| 1,500,000 up | 








63 


\ 1,210 
54 
} 901.0 


1,290 


A i] 





1,191.0 64 
1,578.0 63 1,360 
1,568.0 68 
1,815.8 } 
73 
1,560 
85 
> 1,738.4 
96 
96 
J 1,730 











(a) William F. Ogburn and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology (New York, 1940), p. 503. 
(b) William F. Ogburn, Social Characteristics of Cities (Chicago, 1937), p. 20. 
(c) Computed from data in: Walter A. Lunden, Statistics on Crime and Criminals 


af y= 1942), p. 73. 
(d) Ogburn, op. cit., p. 5. 


(e) Herbert E. Klarman, “A Statistical Study of Income Differences among Com- 
munities,” Part 6 in National Bureau of Economic Research, Studies in Income and 
Wealth, VI (New York, 1943), p. 208, table 2. 
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POPULATION BALANCE 


What is the nature of this positive 
correlation of some social interests 
with urbanization and the negative 
correlation of other social interests 
with urbanization? There are three 
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adventitious; they may be institution- 
ally created; or they may be inherent 
in the nature of rural or urban so- 
ciety. The first possibility can be dis- 
missed without further consideration. 
The relationships portrayed in Tables 


possibilities: the relationships may be 


TABLE II. 


INDICES OF SELECTED SOCIAL INTERESTS, BY RURAL AND URBAN RESIDENCE 








Living Levels: Average Net Annual Income per 
Person in U. S., 1940 (a) 

Higher-order Accomplishment: Ratio,of Persons 
by Rural or Urban Place of Birth Who Were 
Listed in Who’s Who, Adjusted to the Propor- 
tions Which Rural and Urban Numbers Bore in 
the Total Population at the Time of Each Per- 
son’s Birth (Decade of Birth, 1890-1900) (b) 

Varied Social Contacts: Number of Social Events 
Attended Annually by High School Children, in 
a Sample Study (c) 

Leisure Time: Median Hours of Work per Week 
of Employed Youth Aged 16-24 Years, in Sample 
Study (d) 

Personality Stability: Suicide Rates per 100,000 
Population, 1932 (e) 

Religious Values: Percentage of Children Attend- 
ing Church with Parents (f) 

Religious Values: Percentage of Children Report- 
ing Reading of Family Bible (g) 

Family Functioning: Average Number of Eve- 
nings Spent at Home During a Selected Week, 
in a Sample Study (h) 

Family Functioning: Percent of Families Report- 
ing — Home-Centered Economic Activi- 
ties (i) 

Social Control of Deviates: Commitments to Pris- 
on y Half of 1923, per 100,000 Popula- 
tion (j 


Urban Rural 
a ot a a 

$700 $161 

2.44 1 

674 (city) 

531 (town) 471 (country) 
40 (city) 45 (village) 
43 (town) 54 (farm) 
20.3 14.6 

40 85 

10 22 

3.7 (boys) 5.5 (boys) 

3.9 (girls) 5.3 (girls) 
32.4 (laundry) 83.6 (laundry) 
13.2 (canning) 61.4 (canning) 


7.6 





(a) “Urban” refers to “non-farm” in this index, and “rural” to “farm.” Joseph W. 
Eaton, Exploring Tomorrow’s Agriculture (New York, 1943), p. 22, table 2. 
(b) “Rural” refers to places under 8,000 in this index. Roy Hinman Holmes, Rural 


Sociology (New York, 1932), p. 55. 


(c) Based on survey of three central Iowa counties. Horace Boies Hawthorn, The 
Sociology of Rural Life (New York, 1926), p. 125, table. 
(d) Based on study of 12,684 youths in Maryland. Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their 
Story (Washington, 1938), p. 119, cited in Paul H. Landis, Rural Life in Process (New 


York, 1940), p. 215. 
(e) Landis, op. cit., p. 123. 


(f) “Urban” here refers only to large cities. [bid., p. 378. 


(g) Loe. cit. 


(h) Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family (New York, 1945), p. 75. 
(i) Based on study of 1,000 urban and 1,000 rural Illinois family heads, 1934-1938. 
J. Roy Leevy, “Contrasts in Urban and Rural Family Life,” American Sociological 


Review, V (December, 1940), 949, table 1. 


(j) Walter A. Lunden, Statistics on Crime and Criminals (Pittsburgh, 1942), p. 73, 
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I and II are too consistent and too 
pronounced to be chance or adventi- 
tious ones. But the other two possi- 
bilities are not so easy to appraise. 
If the relationships were wholly of 
institutional origin the nature of an 
optimum rural-urban population bal- 
ance would be rather different than 
if the relationships were inherent in 
the nature of rural or urban society. 
For public policy too the implications 
would be quite different. The proper 
course for national planning would 
then consist of facilitating social 
changes so as to resolve “lags” within 
the social order. This would mean a 
reorganization of the economy, the 


family, the church, and other basic ° 


institutions. The presumption would 
be that the different degrees with 
which a given interest had been real- 
ized in urban as against rural com- 
munities arose out of institutional 
lags and maladjustments rather than. 
out of inherent interactional differ- 
ences between rural and urban group 
living. In such a case the problem of 
an optimum rural-urban population 
balance would resolve itself into a 
purely economic question. The non- 
economic differentials revealed by our 
other indices would be but spurious 
ones, indicative of nothing but the 
existence of transient lags. Conse- 
quently there would be no need for an 
explicit policy regarding the distri- 
bution of rural and urban numbers; 
population would adjust itself to 
whatever rural-urban ratio comported 
with the highest living levels. 

On the other hand, if the relation- 
ships in question were inherent in 
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urbanism and ruralism per se, irres. | 


pective of passing institutional lags 
the course for national policy would 
consist of planned population moye. 
ments. These would be designed to go 
balance off rural and urban numbers 
that all important national interests 
could be adequately achieved. The 
question then of an optimum rural. 
urban balance would represent a real 
one, involving a number of interests 
and not solely the one of maximizing 
the production of wealth. 

Certain theoretical considerations 
suggest that the observed variable 
relationships between social interests, 
on the one hand, and urbanism. 
ruralism on the other, may actually 
be attributed to both of the two 
possible explanations. The hypo. 
thesis may be advanced that the 
dependency of a given social in- 
terest upon population concentra- 
tion or dispersal is most direct- 


ly a matter of institutional pat- | 


terning. Further, however, the insti- 
tutions which define this dependency 
have a certain functional appropriate- 
ness to basic social-interactional dif- 
ferences between rural and urban 
group living. By virtue of their appro- 
priateness they become more or less 
immune from random __§ alteration 
through rational planning. As a re 
sult there exists a causal connection 
between the given interest, on the one 
hand, and population concentration 
or dispersal, on the other hand. This 
connection is institutionally mediated, 
and yet because of the functional ap- 
propriateness of those institutions 
themselves to inherent interactional 
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conditions of rural or urban group 
living it presents a certain inexorable- 
ness and inevitability wherever ur- 
banism or ruralism are present. 


This is not to posit a causal regres- 
sion by which the causa causans of a 
given interest’s dependence upon 
population concentration or dispersal 
is some objective, “subcultural” inter- 
actional characteristic of urbanism or 
ruralism. Rather our hypothesis mere- 
ly indicates that such interactional 
characteristics, inherent in the fact of 
population concentration or popula- 
tion dispersal, set a finite limit of ob- 
jective possibilities within which in- 
stitutional patterns may take their 
form. What form they do take is a 
matter of derivation from a more in- 
clusive value system permeating the 
society. But whatever the form the re- 
sulting institutions have a functional 
appropriateness which renders them 
relatively immune from the vagaries 
of social planning. As such they must 
be taken as givens in any program of 
balancing rural and urban numbers. 

Contemporary family organization 
may illustrate the point. As an insti- 
tution the modern urban family is 
distinguished by its separation of the 
conjugal unit (a married couple and 
its immediate dependent children) 
from the consanguine line or “extend- 
ed family.” This conjugal unit is res- 
ponsible for its own economic main- 
tenance and cannot (in terms of in- 
stitutional expectations) look to the 
consanguine line for any continuous 
assistance. Moreover, individual parti- 
cipation in the conjugal unit becomes 
in very large degree divorced from 
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participation in other important com- 
munity institutions. Finally, the em- 
phasis in such a family pattern is nec- 
essarily upon the marriage link and 
not upon the line of descent.”* 

Now, what is most significant for 
the problem at hand, these institution- 
al arrangements are functionally ap- 
propriate to certain inherent char- 
acteristics of urban social interaction. 
Among these characteristics the out- 
standing ones are: an “atomistic indi- 
vidualism” ”° arising out of the anony- 
mous nature of urban life, which in 
turn means that a person matters to 
others mainly through his job rather 
than through his family; a status 
sytem which rates a person by what 
he does rather than who he is—be- 
cause that is all that counts in a com-_ 
petitive urban economy; a disparity 
between self-interest and family-in- 
terest arising out of the extreme in- 
volvement of the breadwinner in secu- 
lar interest groupings whose member- 
ship bears no relationship to family 
connections. All of these are inherent 
interactional features of the modern 
commercial or industrial city. In 
terms of them the extended consan- 
guine family, which is admirably 
suited to an agricultural economy 
where the kinship unit is coextensive 
with the economic unit, becomes an 
anachronism in the city. Essential ur- 


*This characterization of urban family 
organization is based upon the analysis of 
Talcott Parsons, “The Kinship System of 
the Contemporary United States,” American 
— XXXXV (January-March, 
1943). 

* Pitirim A. Sorokin, Carle C. Zimmer- 
man, and Charles J. Galpin (eds.), A Sye- 
tematic Source Book in Rural Sociology 
(Minneapolis, 1931), II, 48. 
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ban processes could not operate with 
such a family organization. But the 
small conjugal family is ideally adapt- 
ed to such interactional characteris- 
tics of urbanism. 


Given then the conjugal family as 
an institutional form peculiarly suited 
to urban society there unavoidably 
results a curtailing of several basic 
social interests. Foremost among 
these are: the limitation of the num- 
ber of children (they being superflu- 
ous for status achievement and econ- 
omic maintenance) ; a diminished du- 
ration of family interaction; a de- 
crease in the economic and secular 
activities of the family; etc. Thus it 
is through the mediation of institu- 
tional patterns which are themselves 
functionally appropriate to inherent 
interactional characteristics of urban- 
ism that certain interests become neg- 
atively related to urbanization. The 
same causal nexus holds for those in- 
terests which are positively related 
to urbanization.*° 


” On the apparent ubiquity of the nega- 
tive relationship between population main- 
tenance (fertility) and urbanism, even in 
the face of great cultural differences, see: 
Kingsley Davis, “Human Fertility in India,” 
The American Journal of Sociology, LII 
(November, 1946), 246; Ta Chen, “Popula- 
tion in Modern China,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, LII, part 2 (July, 
1946), 31. Both of these studies show, at 
least in provisional form, the same negative 
relationship which obtains in western so- 
ciety. One writer, commenting on the low 
birth rate of urban middle class families, 
writes that: “Not the depth, but the present 
height of the middle-class birth rate is the 
noteworthy phenomenon, indicating an 
amazing vitality of the old rural-familistic 
values which find little support in modern 
social structure.” Arnold W. Green, “The 
Middle Class Male Child and Neurosis,” 
American Sociological Review, XI (Febru- 
ary, 1946), 36. See too: O. E. Baker, “Rural- 
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From this an important conclusion 


follows. Institutional patterns are jp. | 


deed responsible for the existence of 
rural-urban differentials in social jn. 
terests. And yet, those differentials 
are themselves “inherent,” in the 
sense that arbitrary attempts to alter 
the institutional patterns will be of no 
avail in eliminating them. According. 
ly the fullest realization of any given 
social interest depends upon a suitable 
balance between rural and urban 
populations. For, assume it to be esta- 
blished that the institutions which 
give rise to a dependency of any given 
interest upon the fact of population 
concentration or dispersal really do 
possess a functional appropriateness 
to inherent interactional characteris- 
tics of urban or rural communities. 
Then we will have to conclude that 
those institutions are themselves no 
more amenable to random alteration 
at the hands oi policy administrators 
than is the distribution of numbers 
itself. Indeed, in direct proportion to 
the functiénal appropriateness of 
those institutions, the indicated 
course for national policy must be a 


deliberate program of population re- 
distribution.*! The objective of sucha 


Urban Migration and the National Wel 
fare,” Annals of the Association of Ameri- 
can Geographers, XXIII (June, 1933), 98-99. 


“Cf. the opposing view of Leonard &. 
Cottrell, Jr., “Research in Causes of Varia- 
tions in Fertility: Social Psychological As- 
pects,” American Sociological Review, Il 
(October, 1937), who writes regarding the 
negative correlation between the social in- 
terest of population maintenance (fertility) 
and the fact of urbanism: “These students, 
seeing the negative direction of birth rate 
trends in cities, urge a public program en- 
couraging people to settle in rural sections, 
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POPULATION BALANCE 


program would be to achieve such a 
balance between rural and urban num- 
bers as to maximize the various na- 
tional interests, each in proportion to 
the importance which reason and sen- 
timent attaches to it. 

In the light of these considerations 
it seems clear that there is not one 
but a series of optimal ratios between 
rural and urban numbers. Of these 
the economic criterion is but one. 
Moreover, it is evident that these 
optima in most cases do not coincide. 
The optimum as defined by one inter- 
est, say that of the social control of 
deviates, may fall far short of even 
the present rural-urban ratio of num- 
bers; the optimum as defined by some 
other interest, say that of higher- 
order accomplishment, may fall well 
beyond the present ratio. Each of 
these optima is defined by the point 
at which a given interest is maximiz- 
ed. That will be where N: (total 
population minus the rural popula- 
tion) has a value such that 

dl, dl, dl. 
dNu dNu ou dN. 
in which I is the degree of attainment 
of a given interest (a, b, c). Only by 
chance will N« have identical values 
among any of these optima.*? 


==@ 














the assumption being that this will scotch 
the decline. To the social psychologist this 
need not be the case. .. . The psychological 
factors might operate whether the person 
lived in a city or not.” (p. 679). 

“This is a slight modification of Rash- 
evsky’s definition of the optimum balance 
between rural and urban numbers, his be- 
ing restricted however to the one interest 
of the production of goods. N. Rashevsky, 
“Studies in Mathematical Theory of Human 
Relations. II,” Psychometrika, IV (Decem- 
ber, 1939), 294-299. 
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In setting out to define the rural- 
urban optimum, in terms of which a 
national policy may be formulated, it 
would be necessary to construct a 
hierarchy of interests, arranging 
them in order of preference or im- 
portance. That interest which ranked 
first in the hierarchy would define 
the range of degrees of urbanism 
within which the optimum ratio of 
rural-urban numbers would fall. Then, 
with an eye to the relative ranking 
of other interests, a more precise 
point within this range could be de- 
fined, thus permitting of a fairly 
definite value toward which national 
population planning might work. In 
all these calculations it would be nec- 
essary to envision the probably im- 
pending developments in technics and 
in institutional patterns which could 
be expected in the proximate future. 


Regardless of the very real difficul- 
ties involved in establishing such an 
optimum point, and the even greater 
obstacles to achieving it on the admin- 
istrative level, one thing seems to be 
clear: no nation can welcome the pros- 
pect of unlimited urbanization. A sub- 
stantial rural population seems to be 
essential to a well-balanced and self- 
maintaining society. Just how “sub- 
stantial” the rural population must be 
depends upon a number of interests, 
of which maximum economic product- 
ivity is but one. A sound population 
policy will be one that properly pro- 
portionalizes all the important nation- 
al interests. 








Colonization and Settlement in Colombia 


By T. Lynn Smith+ 


ABSTRACT 


The background about the author’s assignment as advisor to the Government 
of Colombia on problems of colonization and settlement is given. Activities 
engaged in and problems encountered are described. The bulk of the article 
consists of the English version of a 14-point memorandum which was presented 
to the Director of the National Land Office and the Chief of the Agricultural 
Development Authority, and the English text of the project for a national 
system of land surveys and titles. 


RESUMEN 


Se da el compendio de informacién acerca de la comisién del autor como 
consejero del gobierno de Colombia sobre problemas de colonizacién y parce- 
lacién. Las actividades y los problemas encontrados son descritos. El grueso 
del articulo consiste de una version inglesa de un memorandum de 14 puntos 
presentado al Director del Departamento de Tierras y al Gerente de la Caja de 
Crédito Agrario; y el texto, en inglés, de un proyecto para un sistema 





nacional de agrimensura y titulos. 


Following the outbreak of World 
War II, a number of rural sociolog- 
ists were given special assignments 
in our nation’s foreign service. Most 
of them were sent to other American 
republics, either for the purpose of 
analyzing and interpreting the basic 
ways of living in the countries to 
which they were sent, or to serve as 
advisors to the governments of these 
nations. Almost without exception, 
the specialists from the United States 
found that the problems of coloniza- 
tion and settlement are still of tre- 
mendous importance throughout most 
of Latin America, and reached the 
conclusion that they are likely to be- 
come even more important in the 
years that lie immediately ahead. For 
this reason, the two documents given 
in the following pages, hitherto un- 
published in English, may be of gen- 
eral interest to rural sociologists. 


+ Louisiana State University. 


The memorandum and the pro- 
jected land law both need to be pre- 
faced by a few explanatory state 
ments and some background facts. 
During the summer of 1943 a Co- 
lombian Mission, headed by Dr. Mi- 
guel Lopez Pumarejo, arrived in 
Washington with a plan for a pro- 
gram of cooperation between the gov- 
ernments of Colombia and the United 
States designed to increase agricul- 
tural production in Colombia. The 
proposals of the Mission were re- 
ceived favorably, for it will be re- 
membered, among other things, that 
Colombia lies very near the Panama 
Canal Zone. At that time we were hav- 
ing considerable difficulty in supply- 
ing the armed forces and civilian per- 
sonnel stationed in the Zone. Among 
the things asked by the Mission was 
the loan of specialists in various fields 
connected with agriculture, including 
a rural sociologist who could serve as 
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advisor on problems of Colonizacién 
e Parcelacién (colonization and the 
subdivision of estates). When the 
Mission asked for my services, the 
Louisiana State University, at the 
request of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the United 
States Department of State, granted 
me leave of absence and I undertook 
the assignment. 

In September, 1943, I arrived in 
Colombia and was immediately as- 
signed to work with the officials of 
the Departamento de Tierras (De- 
partment of Lands), one of the di- 
visions of the Ministerio de la Econ- 
omia Nacional (Ministry of National 
Economy). The officials with whom I 
was to work indicated, correctly, that 
I would probably feel embarrassed if 
they asked me for advice upon the 
complex problems with which they 
were dealing before I had had an op- 
portunity of studying them firsthand 
in the field. Accordingly, a series of 
field trips were planned for the pur- 


|, pose of familiarizing me with the 








work of colonization and settlement 
in all parts of the country and, ac- 
companied either by Dr. Justo Diaz 
Rodriguez, director of the Departa- 
mento de Tierras, or by Dr. Luis Ro- 
berto Garcia, a lawyer employed by 
the Departamento, or by both of these 
men, I set about acquainting myself 
with the problems of the relations of 
the people to the land in Colombia. 
Concurrently, the collection and 
analysis of available statistical data 
also was begun in Bogota. 


From September, 1943, until Sep- 
tember, 1944, except for short breaks 
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when I had to return to the United 
States, my time was occupied with 
my Colombia associates in studying 
the problems connected with coloniza- 
tion, the subdivision of estates, set- 
tlement, and in mapping plans to cope 
with them. Some of the measures 
were immediate and specific, others 
of a long-range nature. I soon learned 
about the serious problema social or 
that of squatters, a subject which oc- 
cupies space in nearly every newspa- 
per and one that is constantly on the 
mind of most property owners. It also 
became evident that very few owners 
are free from fears that they them- 
selves may be faced with trouble from 
their own colonos, as the workers 
who live on the estates are called. 
Many visits were made to areas into 
which settlement is being extended, 
sections where occupation is proceed- 
ing in a haphazard and destructive 
manner that is sure to present the 
nation with more great difficulties in 
the very near future. As the time ap- 
proached for me to leave Colombia, 
the officials with whom I was asso- 
ciated requested me to incorporate in 
a short memorandum a few of my 
most important suggestions for their 
program. This is the first of the docu- 
ments presented below. 

All during my stay I could not help 
feeling overwhelmed by the confu- 
sion, lack of system, and destruction 
connected with the expansion of set- 
tlement into new areas. The officials 
with whom I was working were 
equally conscious of the necessity for 
improvements in the procedures for 
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getting parts of the public domain 
into the hands of the people. 

Therefore, in an effort to aid in 
bringing system into the occupation 
of new lands, to make more definite 
and determinate the surveys and more 
simple and accurate the titles, to help 
prevent abuses such as the gerry- 
mandering of claims so as to monopo- 
lize all the water in a district, and to 
bring to Colombians a few of the 
other benefits which resulted from 
our own “homestead system,” we 
drew up a project for a new land law. 
Dr. Justo Diaz Rodriguez, Dr. Luis 
Roberto Garcia, and I were prin- 
cipally responsible for the form it 
took, although many suggestions 
were received from other officials in 
the Departamento de Tierras. The 
project, as given below, was present- 
ed to the Congress of Colombia by 
Dr. Diaz. It has passed the lower 
house and at present is awaiting 
action by the Senate. 


Memorandum on Colonization and 
Subdivision of Estates in 
Colombia 


TO: Dr. Miguel Lopez Pumarejo, 
Gerente of the Caja de Crédito 
Agrario and Dr. Justo Diaz 
Rodriguez, Director, Departa- 
mento de Tierras, Ministerio de 
Economia Nacional 


FROM: T. Lynn Smith 

1. Progress will be slow. Don’t ex- 
pect too much too soon. I am con- 
vinced that at least 25 years jammed 
full of setbacks, disappointments, and 
failures or partial failures will have 


to elapse before Colombia can acquire 
the experience, train the personnel, 
and gain sufficient public support for 
providing the financial assistance 
necessary for a substantial coloniza- 
tion program. Even this estimate of 
time presupposes that Colombia wil] 
benefit to the fullest from the expe. 
rience of other countries. It took Bra- 
zil one hundred years to develop its 
very successful work. 

2. To strengthen and increase the 
middle class of agriculturists is the 
great objective for such colonization 
efforts. Any additional efforts to es- 
tablish colonists on holdings of from 
2 to 10 hectares should be heartily 
discouraged. Perhaps near a few of 
the larger cities, where dairying can 
be the principal enterprise in the 
farm business, the establishment of 
some colonists on holdings as small as 
10 hectares may be justified. 

3. Sources of recruits for the mid- 
dle class. Colonists with a reasonable 
chance of becoming middle class farm- 
ers may be secured from two sources. 
(a) A few of the campesino class 
who have demonstrated the most in- 
telligence, initiative, and industry, 
successfully may be aided to move up 
one rung higher on the agricultural 
ladder. If even a few can make the 
transition it will serve as a great 
stimulus to the others. In fact, the 
stimulation of the better elements 
among the campesinos to higher as- 
pirations may be one of the greatest 
benefits derived from a colonization 
program. (b) Unless Colombia ur- 
banizes and industrializes very rap- 
idly there will not be room in the 
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upper class for the numerous chil- 
dren which its members are beget- 
ting. There seems little reason to pre- 
dict any widespread adoption, on 
their part, of the practice of limiting 
the size of the family. Therefore, a 
considerable part of the children of 
present-day, upper-class families 
probably will have to accept middle- 
class status. They could contribute 
greatly to the formation of a genuine 
class of farmers in Colombia. 

4, Elements involved in the status 
of a middle class farmer. The devel- 
opment of a farmer involves a great 
deal more than taking a man and giv- 
ing him or selling him 25, 50, or 100 
hectares of land. In the personality 
of the farmer are combined the ex- 
ecution of all three of the basic eco- 
nomic functions, namely, those of the 
capitalist or entrepreneur, the man- 
ager, and the laborer. The farmer’s 
income comes in part as a return to 
the capital which he has risked in 
agricultural enterprises, in part as a 
reward for his managerial activities, 
and in part as a wage for his labor. 
In a society where these functions are 
not commonly combined in one in- 
dividual it may be very difficult to get 
them all performed by one person. 
The campesino can perform the labor 
function with no difficulty, but the 
most careful selection will be neces- 
sary in order to secure the few who 
can successfully perform the func- 
tions of manager and capitalist. The 
children of the upper class, on the 
other hand, may have all the neces- 
sary habits, attitudes, and skills of 
the capitalist, and be able to acquire 


those of the manager, but for them to 
accept the third indispensable role of 
the farmer, that of the laborer, may 
be practically impossible. However, 
by radical changes in the system of 
farming and the nature of the farm 
tasks, by substituting the use of draft 
animals, the wagon, the plow, and 
other small farm implements, and 
even tractors, a much greater part 
of the necessary labor on the farm 
may be made socially acceptable. 

5. Only group settlement should be 
practiced. Each colony should offer 
promise of developing into a genuine 
rural community. The undertaking of 
small, widely separated projects 
should be avoided as the plague. Only 
in very exceptional cases should a 
colonization project be undertaken 
unless there are available haciendas 
or adjacent fincas large enough to 
provide farms of a suitable size for at 
least 25 families, and it would be bet- 
ter if the minimum were 50. 

6. Each colony should be a point at 
which all governmental services con- 
verge. Every aid or service available 
to rural people in Colombia, those off- 
ered by the National, Departmental, 
and local governments, should all be 
brought to bear upon every colony 
that is established. In addition to the 
services available through the Min- 
isterio de Economia Nacional, espe- 
cially those of its agronomists and 
veterinarians, the rural housing au- 
thority, the rural health service, the 
department of public roads, the min- 
istry of education, the post office di- 
vision, ete., should all contribute to 
the maximum of their authority and 
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resources in providing their services 
for the colonies. Among other things 
this means that all of the first col- 
onies should be conveniently located 
with respect to the national or depart- 
mental capitals, or near one of the 
more important experimental sta- 
tions or other concentrations of ag- 
ricultural services. 

7. Organization. Each colony should 
have a director resident in the new 
community who should participate in, 
direct, and be responsible to his su- 
periors in the Caja de Crédito Agra- 
rio for every phase of colony activity. 
(Probably there should be in the Caja 
one official to serve exclusively as gen- 
eral director of colonization and sub- 
division of lands.) The director of a 
colony should be a trained agronomist 
who has had, in addition to the train- 
ing in technical agricultural subjects, 
at least the basic work in agricultural 
economics and rural sociology. 

The director of colonies and parce- 
laciones, in addition to exercising a 
general supervision over the men in 
charge of the various projects, should 
have as one of his principal duties the 
liaison work necessary to secure the 
active participation and support for 
the colonization program of all the 
other governmental agencies that are 
providing services to rural people. As 
indicated in another paragraph every 
colony should participate to the full- 
est in every one of these services. The 
ministry of education should con- 
tribute to the maximum of its author- 
ity in the building and maintenance 
of the school; the ministry of public 
roads should construct and maintain 
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the roads leading to the community; 
the rural housing authority should 
build the houses for the colonists; the 
public health authorities should con. 
tribute to the provision of safe drink. 
ing water, the maintenance of sani- 
tary standards, and in all other ways 
in which they are prepared to serve; 
and the departments of agriculture 
and animal industry should supply 
the advice and services of their tech- 
nicians, seeds, cuttings, breeding 
services, etc., to the very maximum. 
In other words, the director of colon- 
ization and parcelaciones in the Caja 
should bring together and make avail- 
able to the farmers in the colony, 
through the colony director, every 
aid and service that the Nation, de- 
partment, and municipio has to give 
to its rural people. 

8. The selection of the sites for 
colonies. Colonies should be located 
only in areas where there is every 
possibility of their being able to de- 
velop a diversified system of agri- 
culture on a paying basis. Some of 
the better sites to select would be 
those suitable for dairying near the 
larger cities; others near the base of 
the Andes in the Llanos or in north- 
ern Antioquia where cattle could be 
intercepted on the way to market, 
fed home-produced corn, and a gen- 
uine corn-hog-beef cattle combina- 
tion established. In general, only the 
very most favored areas should be 
considered for the first colonies. 

9. The selection of the colonists. 
Along with the economic possibilities 
of the site for the colony, this is 
among the most critical aspects of 
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the entire subject. Some of the major 
points to be kept in mind are as 


follows: 

(a) For the most part select only 
persons who are already intimately 
acquainted with agriculture in the 
area in which the project is located, 
or in one that is very similar to it. 

(b) Try to secure as colonists either 
the campesinos who have made the 
greatest progress. on their own ac- 
count, or the sons of upper class fam- 
ilies who have dedicated themselves 
to agriculture. 

(c) Select young married couples 
who are just beginning their families. 
These are the most vigorous, most 
easily taught. Furthermore, if such 
people are selected, in 15 or 20 years 
the colony will be ready to swarm, to 
form a Neuvo.......... in another 
locality. This is probably the very 
best justification for going to the im- 
mense trouble and the considerable 
expense necessary to establish a suc- 
cessful colony. 

(d) Admit only a few foreigners, 
those who know European farming 
methods, and distribute them one or 
two families per colony. Do not allow 
any clustering of foreign families, 
irrespective of the nationality in- 
volved. If in a few colonies the culti- 
vation of grapes, olives, or other tree 
crops is contemplated, a few Spanish, 
Portuguese or Italian colonists might 
well be admitted. Otherwise, any 
foreigners included among the col- 
onists should consist of those who are 
accustomed to use the horse, the 
wheel, and the plow in their agricul- 
tural enterprises. Some Poles or Bo- 


hemians might prove to be the very 
best colonists available. 


(e) It is hardly necessary to men- 
tion that the colonists should be in 
good health and not unduly addicted 
to drink. 

10. The Line Village form of ar- 
ranging the families on the land 
should generally be used. Because of 
its many social and economic advan- 
tages the principle of the long-lot 
farm and the line village pattern of 
settlement should be the one used in 
most of the colonies. In many cases it 
will also be possible to have the farm 
plots front on a stream on the one 
end and at the divide on the other. 
Where everything else must be sub- 
ordinated to the health factor it will 
be advantageous to place the colonists 
in a village and have them commute 
to their farms. 

11. Every colony should have its 
community center, where all the es- 
sential institutions should be located. 
In a centrally located and healthy spot 
in each colony should be grouped the 
various institutions that administer 
to the needs of the colonists. As a very 
minimum these should include a 
school, church, headquarters for the 
administration, general store, and the 
facilities for processing the farm 
products of the colony. 

12. Every effort should be made to 
organize the colonists into coopera- 
tives. From the very first each colony 
should be organized into various co- 
operatives. It will be fairly simple to 
establish cooperative buying societies. 
Credit unions, too, will be easily or- 
ganized, but the colonies will suffer 
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from the disadvantage that all of the 
settlers will need credit at the same 
time of the year. However, if the 
Caja serves as an intermediary be- 
tween the various colonies, and also 
between the colonists and other cred- 
it union groups, such valuable co- 
operative credit organizations should 
be able to make a go of it. Coopera- 
tive marketing may also be useful, 
especially in bringing about stand- 
ardization, proper packaging, etc. 
Bogota, August 29, 1944 


Project of a Law Relative 
To Public Lands 


THE CONGRESS OF COLOMBIA 
DECREES 


ARTICLE 1: For purposes of the 
adjudication, occupation, and use of 
public lands, these are divided into 
adjudicable and _  non-adjudicable. 
Non-adjudicable lands are those re- 
served by law, or by disposition of 
the Government, or those destined 
‘for special purposes; those which 
form part of the protected forest zone 
or which include woods of special in- 
terest; and those which the Govern- 
ment shall set aside as a reserve for 
future agricultural and stock-raising 
enterprises, conservation of forests, 
distribution of the population, or es- 
tablishment of immigrants. 

On the lands included in public for- 
ests the establishment of settlers will 
not be permitted without the previous 
authorization of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy. 

The Government shall proceed to 
designate in each Departamento the 
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areas of public lands which are 
adjudicable. 

ARTICLE 2: The surveys of ad. 
judicable public lands shall take ag a 
point of departure a vertice of ge. 
ographic coordinates, that is, the in. 
tersection of a meridian and a paral. 
lel; (in this way) the square degrees 
(grados) shall be determined; each 
grado (square degree) shall be di- 
vided into 121 cuadrados (squares) 
of 10 kilometers per side; each 
cuadrado shall be divided into 25 see. 
ciones of 2 kilometers per side; the 
seccién shall be divided into 4 lots 
each 2 kilometers by 500 meters, and 
these in turn shall be divided into 4 
parcelas each one of which shall have 
an extension of 25 hectares. (See 
Figures 1 and 2). 

This system shall be called the Of- 
ficial System of Colombia. 

ARTICLE 3: From the date on 
which this law becomes effective it 
shall not be possible to initiate oc- 
cupations nor adjudications before 
the public lands have been surveyed 
into grados, cuadrados, and secciones, 
according to the official system. 


ARTICLE 4: Before being declared 
open to settlement each seccidn of 
public lands must first be classified 
as: 

1: Forest Reserve 

2: Cultivatable lands 

8: Grazing lands 
and only the last two may be occupied 
by settlers. 

ARTICLE 5: Public lands shall be 
adjudicated and adjudicable only in 
extensions not exceeding 200 hectares 
for agricultural uses or of 1,200 hec- 
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Figure 1. Map Showing the Republic 
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of Colombia Divided into Grados. 
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tares for grazing purposes to all per- 
sons of age who have a right to the 
adjudication of a portion of this ex- 
tension. Excepted from this right are 
those who already are proprietors of 
lands worth 10,000.00 pesos and those 
married persons whose wives or hus- 
bands already have obtained adjudi- 
cations to the extent of either of the 
established limits. 


ARTICLE 6: The lands occupied by 
a person awaiting adjudication shall 
be called his portion, and no person, 
from the date of this law, can obtain 
by adjudication portions of less than 
25 hectares, and these must always 
be taken in entire parcelas in accord- 
ance with the official system, without 
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its being possible in any case to divide 
or fragment these parcelas. 

Each portion shall consist of ad. 
jacent parcelas of 25 hectares. Every 
candidate for a portion must make 
his application with the indications 
and specifications which are treated 
in Article 2 of this official system. 

ARTICLE 7: When the application 
is received, if the portion applied for 
has not been given to another, or 
there is no other application pending, 
the applicant shall be given a pro- 
visional title, it also being possible, 
in the negative cases, to change the 
specifications from the portion ap- 
plied for, to another one. 

ARTICLE 8: The possessor of a pro- 
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Figure 2. Proposed System of Subdividing Grados into Cuadrados, Secciones, Lotes, 


and Parcelas 
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| yisional title may change it for a 


deed to the land after 3 years, if he 
has complied with all the conditions 
established for securing the definitive 
title. 

The possessor of a provisional title 
must in any case comply with all the 
conditions and exchange the provis- 
ional title for the deed to the land 
within 10 years from the date of the 
provisional title. If this is not done 
the applicant shall lose all his rights 
to the portion. 

ARTICLE 9: Indispensable condi- 
tions which must be complied with in 
order to obtain the deed to a portion 
are as follows: 

1: To build a dwelling house on 

the portion. 

2: To live on the portion with 
the family, if the applicant 
has one, for at least nine 
months per year for three 
consecutive years. 

3: To enclose and maintain with 
visible and permanent fences 
at least one fifth of the area 
claimed. 

4; Agriculturists must maintain 
in cultivation at least one 
fifth of their portions, and 
stock growers must main- 
tain the same proportion oc- 
cupied by livestock to the de- 
gree that the quality of the 
land permits. 

ARTICLE 10: A person who has ob- 


tained the adjudication of one por- 


| tion of any type and who has dis- 





posed of it, may obtain the adjudica- 
tion of another one, but it shall not 
exceed 25 hectares. 
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ARTICLE 11: Neither the public 
lands to which provisional title has 
been given nor those that have been 
adjudicated may be sold or divided 
in extensions of less than 25 hectares 
in accordance with the official sys- 
tem, except those which are used for 
the sites of population centers or for 
such other public services as the Gov- 
ernment shall consider necessary. 


ARTICLE 12: Section 15 of each of 
the cuadrados shall be set apart as a 
patrimony for educational purposes. 

ARTICLE 13: After the demarca- 
tions established by the law have 
been made, under no circumstances 
shall be permitted the occupation or 
use of the inadjudicable areas, and 
those who violate this disposition, in 
addition to being subject to fines, shall 
be expulsed from the areas occupied 
or used without being entitled to any 
indemnization whatsoever for the 
improvements made. 

ARTICLE 14: From the date of this 
law it shall not be legal to adjudicate 
public lands in extensions of less than 
25 hectares; to those who previously 
have entered claims to smaller areas, 
the Government, considering the cir- 
cumstances in each case, shall desig- 
nate a period during which they may 
complete the minimum requirement, 
or, if justified by study of the eco- 
nomic and physical situation, may 
grant them the adjudication of an 
area less than the established 
minimum. 

ARTICLE 15: The settlers already 
established in zones which are classi- 
fied as unadjudicable shall not be per- 
mitted to enlarge their claims with- 
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out previous authorization of the Gov- 
ernment, and, in order to obtain the 
adjudication, they must conform in 
the use of the land to the regulations 
which the Government shall pre- 
scribe. 

ARTICLE 16: All the owners of pub- 
lic land bonds or titles of any kind 
whatever must present them to the 
Ministry of National Economy with- 
in two years from the date of this 
law to exchange them for provisional 
titles; those which are not presented 
during this period shall be considered 
nul and void and of no value whatso- 
ever and those who negotiate or try 
to use them will be penalized in ac- 
cordance with the law. 

ARTICLE 17: Both the definitive 
titles and the provisional titles shall 
carry the specifications of the person 
in whose favor they are drawn, state 
whether it is the first or second ad- 
judication, and whether the holder is 
married or single; and, the indication 
of the parcela or parcelas, lote or 
lotes, seccién or secciones, cuadrado 
or cuadrados, and grado or grados, 
shall constitute the demarcation of 
the portion, these specifications alone 
indicating the boundaries of the por- 
tion without its being necessary to 
determine them in any other form. 

ARTICLE 18: To carry this law 
into effect the Government shall pro- 
ceed to make the sketches or maps 
or plans of the adjudicable areas and 
of the lots into which they may be 
divided, and it shall do the same with 
the unadjudicable area. After the 
zones of adjudicable public lands 
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have been determined, the Institut) | ne 
Geografico Catastral y Militar shaj | 


proceed to make areo-photografic 
maps of them. 


ARTICLE 19: In order to carry oyt | 


the provisions of this law, and to fa. 
cilitate the occupations and adjudica. 
tions by small farmers and for the 
control of the norms specified, the 
Government shall send to each De. 
partamento the commissions that 
shall be considered necessary, being 
obligated to establish for each De 
partamento at least one commission 
composed of engineers, agronomists, 
civil engineers, draftsmen, and lav. 
yers for the adjudication of the pub- 
lic lands and the giving of the titles 
to which the occupation of adjudic. 
able lands has given a right. 

In each region these commissions 
shall have as their functions to study 
and survey, in accordance with the 


official system, the areas which are | 


cultivatable and adjudicable. Further- 
more, they may work in areas already 
adjudicated or on private property 
which is unused or deficiently culti- 
vated. They must send monthly re 
ports to the Governors and the Min- 
istry of National Economy concert- 
ing the lands visited with the data 
specified in the preceding Article, in 
order to make them known to the it- 
terested persons, to whom, through 
the respective Alcaldes, there shall 
be fixed the period for them to com- 
ply with the specifications. 
ARTICLE 20: All official and semi- 
official credit agencies shall give pref- 
erence in their credits or loans to the 
settlers established in the legal mat 
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ner to facilitate their development of 
their lands. 

ARTICLE 21: The Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works shall make the surveys and 
construct roads passable by wheeled 
vehicles to the zones cf adjudicable 
public lands, and these roads shall be 
considered as part of the National 
Road System. 

ARTICLE 22: The Government 
shall proceed to include in the budget 
the sums necessary to carry out this 
law, and if for any reason the appro- 
priations are not made for the ordi- 
nary manner, funds shall be trans- 
ferred or the necessary credits opened 
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to carry its provisions into effect. 

ARTICLE 23: The Government, in 
regulating this law, shall establish the 
procedures for adjudication of public 
lands and for the leasing of the same, 
as well as for applying the penalties 
to those who violate these disposi- 
tions. 

ARTICLE 24: There are repealed 
all the dispositions which are con- 
trary to the provisions of this law. 

Bogota, August 1944 
T. Lynn Smith 
Asesor Técnico 
Justo Diaz Rodriguez 
Director del Departamento de Tierras 





Construction of County Indexes for Measuring Change 
In Level of Living of Farm Operator Families, 1940-45 


By Margaret Jarman Hagood+ 


ABSTRACT 

Recently released data from the 1945 Census of Agriculture permit con- 
struction of county indexes of level of living of farm operator families. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics is undertaking the construction of indexes 
to meet two objectives: (1) to show the cross-section pattern of geographic 
variation in 1945, and (2) to measure changes between 1940 and 1945. 

The methods of item selection and weighting are similar to those used for 
1940 indexes previously published. New methodological problems arose, how- 
ever, in developing comparable indexes for 1940 and 1945 so as to measure 
change during the period and in scaling the indexes so that relative as well as 
absolute changes could be interpreted. The problem of setting and defining 
a zero point on the index scale is discussed in some detail. 


RESUMEN 
Datos publicados recientemente en el Censo de Agricultura de 1945 permiten 
construir indices para condados, para medir el nivel de vida de las familias de 
operarios de fincas. La Oficina de Economia Agricola esta Ilevando a cabo 
la construccién de indices para lograr dos objetivos: (1) mostrar el modelo 
transversal de las variaciones geograficas en 1945, y (2) medir los cambios 


entre 1940 y 1945. 


Los métodos usados para la seleccién y evaluacién de las partidas son 
similares a los usados para los indices de 1940 publicados anteriormente. 
Surgieron, sin embargo, nuevos problemas de metodologia al tratar de establecer 
indices comparativos para los anos 1940 y 1945 con el fin de medir los cambios 
durante ese periodo y ajustar los indices para poder interpretar tanto los 
cambios relativos como los absolutos. El problema de establecer y definir un 
punto cero en la escala de indices se discute bastante detalladamente. 


7 Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Objectives of the Project 


The recently released data from the 
1945 Census of Agriculture on items 
related to level of living of farm oper- 
ator families permit the construction 
of 1945 county level of living indexes 
for farm families similar in general 
nature to those developed by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics on the 
basis of 1940 data.' Since only an 
agricultural census was taken in 1945, 
however, data are not available to 
construct county indexes that will be 
exactly comparable with previously 
published indexes, which were based 
on data from the agricultural, popu- 
lation, and housing censuses of 1940. 
Moreover, the 1945 data refer pri- 
marily to resident farm-operator 
households, while the 1940 rural-farm 
indexes referred to the entire rural- 
farm population, including households 
of farm laborers and others who were 
not farm operators but who lived on 
farms. 

Comparability of the county in- 
dexes to be constructed for 1945 with 
previously published indexes was 
thus ruled out, regardless of how 
the 1945 indexes might be con- 
structed. Yet it seemed highly de- 
sirable to provide some way of mea- 
suring county changes in level of liv- 


* Margaret Jarman Hagood, “Rural Level 
of Living Indexes for Counties of the United 
States, 1940,” BAE (October, 1943), 43 
pages. The project reported in this article 
is being conducted in the Bureau of Agri- 


cultural Economics under the direction of 
Dr. Carl C. Taylor. Acknowledgment is 
made to Mrs. Helen Robinson for statistical 
assistance in the exploration of methods to 
be used in constructing and scaling the 
indexes. 
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ing of farm operator families during | 


this period when there was a marked 
rise in income of farmers. Therefore, 
a decision was made to reconstruct 
county indexes for 1940 based on data 
from the Agriculture Census alone 


and restricted to items available for | 


both dates so that comparisons with 
1945 could be made. 

The previously published 1940 jp. 
dexes, unlike the great majority pub. 
lished by the Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics, were designed primarily 
to show differences among small geo- 
graphic units at one cross-section of 
time. In developing the 1945 index 
there were two objectives—showing 
the cross-section pattern of geo- 
graphic variation in 1945 and provid- 
ing a means for measuring changes 
between 1940 and 1945. The gross 
features of the pattern of regional dif- 
ferentials in farm family level of liy- 
ing were not drastically altered during 
the war period, even though there was 
a marked general upward rise in level 
of living. Counties in the South still 
generally have the lowest average 
level of living among farm families 
in comparison with counties in the 


North and West. Therefore, the ob- | 


jective of measuring change was con- 
sidered more important than that of 
depicting geographic variation for 
1945, and some slight degree of effi- 
ciency in achieving the latter may 
have been sacrificed. 

The basic methods of index con- 
struction in the current project are 
identical with those used for the 1940 
indexes and have been fully described 
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in previous publications.? The basic 
methods are reviewed only very brief- 





*In addition to the brief description pre- 
sented in the bulletin cited in footnote 1, 
two articles describing the methods are: 
Margaret Jarman Hagood, “Development 
of a 1940 Rural-Farm Level of Living In- 
dex for Counties,” Rural Sociology, VIII, 
171-180 (June, 1943), and “Rural Level of 
Living Indexes,” Rural Sociology, VIII, 


992-293 (September, 1943). 
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ly here so that attention may be fo- 
cused on the new methodological pro- 
blems faced. 


Selection of Items to Be Included 
In the 1945 Index 


Because the 1945 index had to be 
restricted to those items for which 
comparable data were available for 


TABLE I. INTERCORRELATIONS OF S1Ix ITEMS RELATING TO LEVEL OF LIVING OF FARM 
OPERATOR FAMILIES, SAMPLE OF 196 COUNTIES, UNITED STATES AND THREE MAJOR 


REGIONS, 1945. 





Area and identification 


Identification number of item* 





number of item? 





1 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 
United States (N=196) 
PRs Dinlaaiie Satan woe 
a .622 
eee -715 -794 
* ee ree .450 489 .537 
Bs sani’ Veo Ae — .087 .019 — .009 — .006 
VEC Te .448 .546 - 612 -761 .004 
North (N=89) 
ate eereeren comes .281 
EP 411 .465 
EE eee rye: 131 .356 381 
i Rr reaioy e — .214 114 118 .360 
_ en ee ree ss 151 .094 461 -758 351 
South (N=87) 
a Race ey 
| PERS rer .553 
ee 2 aah. an whens -710 .637 
| Eee are 315 .382 .554 
PR ee ree .248 .039 .054 .042 
saiira haces ig oy 6 .088 .280 .248 .586 — .247 
West (N=20) 
ae a tae oe 424 
a er ee .792 .674 
REN eee .268 314 .438 
_ RRSreereees = — .121 .046 .100 — .246 
ee .234 479 .499 843 — .198 





* Identification of item: 


1=Percentage of farms with electricity in farm dwelling, 1945. 


2=Percentage of farms with telephone in farm dwelling, 1945. 
3= Percentage of farms with automobiles, 1945. : ; 
4=Mean value of products sold or traded per farm reporting, 1944 (in hundreds of 


dollars) 


5=Mean value of farm products used by farm households per farm reporting, 1944 


(in tens of dollars) 


6=Mean value of implements and machinery per farm reporting, 1945 (in hundreds 


of dollars) 


Note: Inventory items in the Censuses of Agriculture relate to a date in the year in 
which the Census was taken (January 1, 1945 and April 1, 1940), whereas the record 
of agricultural production relates to the year preceding (1944 and 1939). 
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1940 in order to get comparable in- 
dexes for measuring change, the 
choice of available items which would 
reflect level of living of farm operator 
families was quite limited.* Table I 
shows 6 items which were selected on 
a preliminary basis and intercorrela- 
tions of these items for a national 
sample of 196 counties and separate- 
ly for three major regions.* Examina- 


*For example, percentage of farms with 
value of products greater than some speci- 
fied amount would have been preferable to 
the mean value of products, which in some 
counties is unduly affected by a few very 
large farms. However, the latter was chosen 
because it could be adjusted for changes in 
purchasing power, whereas the class in- 
tervals by which the data are tabulated for 
1939 and 1944 do not permit computation 
of percentages of farms with the same gross 
income adjusted for changes in purchasing 
power. 

*This sample of 196 counties was devel- 
oped by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics by methods described in “Technical Sup- 
plement to The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics General-Purpose Sample of 101 
Counties,” and in Margaret Jarman Ha- 

ood and Eleanor H. Bernert, “Component 
ndexes as a Basis for Stratification in 
Sampling,” Journal of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, XXXX, 330-341 (Sep- 
tember, 1945). This sample, with supple- 


TABLE II. 


CORRELATIONS OF CoUNTY’s 1940 wiTH ITs 1945 VALUE ON SIX ITEMS 
RELATING TO LEVEL OF LIVING OF FARM OPERATOR FAMILIES, SAMPLE OF 196 
COUNTIES, UNITED STATES AND THREE MAJOR REGIONS 
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tion of these items and their intereoy. 
relations in the light of the same eri. 
teria used in 1940 indicated that the | 
mean value of products used by farm 
households, which showed little ¢or. 
relation with the other items, was not \ 
suitable for inclusion in the index’ | 
Moreover, the correlations shown ip 
Table II of a county’s 1940 value with 
its 1945 value on these items indicated 
that the mean value of products used 
by farm households had undergone a 
violent shift in geographic pattern be. 
tween the two dates. This was prob- 
ably a result of rationing, victory 
gardens, and other wartime factors 


mentary counties for the West, was used by 
the 1945 Census of Agriculture for early 
processing to obtain national and regional 
estimates before complete tabulations were 
available. Hence the exploratory work in 
this project could be undertaken before data 
for all counties in the United States were 
published. 


° For a discussion of the criteria used for 
selecting items, see Margaret Jarman Ha- 
good and Louis J. Ducoff, “What Level of } 
Living Indexes Measure,” American So- 
ciological Review, IX, 78-84 (February, 
1944). 











United 

Item? States North South West 
1. Pereent with electricity ................ .958 .962 .919 917 
2. Percent with telephone ................. .978 .952 973 916 
3. Percent with automobiles ............... .984 .949 974 937 
4. Mean value of products sold* ............ 917 894 921 862 
5. Mean value of products consumed* ....... 571 .550 515 801 
6. Mean value of implements and machinery** .918 .903 .716 .970 





1For exact identification of items, see Table I. 
* Per farm reporting some value. ; 
* Data on implements and machinery obtained in 1945 are not exactly comparable with 
those obtained in 1940 because the 1945 figures exclude automobiles, while the 1940 
figures include automobiles. Moreover, in certain parts of the South, all implements and 
machinery on multiple units were reported as on the “plantation” unit in 1945, whereas 
in 1940 implements and machinery were reported on some sharecropper units as well. 
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| more than of factors definitely asso- 
ciated with changes in levels of living. 
The items selected on a preliminary 
basis were further reduced to four 
through elimination of the item on 
mean value of implements and ma- 


) chinery per farm reporting. This 


elimination was necessitated by the 
fact that the item was not exactly 
comparable in the two censuses as ex- 
plained in footnote 3 of Table II. 


Combining the Items to Form an 
Index for 1945 


As in the case of the previously 
published indexes, the general method 
of combining information on several 
items to form an index was to use a 
linear function of the items. The 
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weights for the several items were ob- 
tained by component analysis of the 
intercorrelations of the four variables. 
In the first part of Table III isshown 
the correlation of each variable with 
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the principal component. In the middle 
of the table are quotients obtained by 
dividing these correlations by the 
standard deviation of the variable. In 
the lower third of the table, the 
index weights are shown after they 
have been coded so that the mean 
values on the items for all counties in 
the United States would have a value 
of 100.® 


While it was planned all along to 
use only one index formula — that 
computed from the correlations for 
the entire United States—in this ex- 
ploratory work, corresponding form- 
ulas were developed for each region 
on the basis of its own intercorrela- 


*Mr. Oris V. Wells has pointed out that 
this method of coding (also used in the 
previously published indexes) yields a scale 
that may be subject to misinterpretation, 
since 100 is likely to be thought of as a 
desirable norm or even “perfect,” as in 
school grades. 


TABLE III. INDEX WEIGHTS OBTAINED BY COMPONENT ANALYSIS OF INTERCORRELATIONS 
or First Four ITEMS SHOWN IN TABLE I, SAMPLE OF 196 COUNTIES, UNITED STATES 


AND THREE MAJOR REGIONS, 1945 





Identification number of item? 





Area 





1 2 3 4 

Correlation of item with principal component 

CC ae .836 .877 .920 718 

SNe ee ere .613 -757 .821 .641 

RR so si casa harem ion rate .816 .806 .915 .670 

Eo sii oa Gisele atecoonaubaereabsiate .819 -775 .946 .582 
Correlations divided by standard deviation of item 

Fee .032 .036 .037 .027 

Re Regen oe .026 .043 .076 .035 

ESERIES. cot .048 .053 .042 .060 

Es che a aaedia Sawa break lee .036 .057 .065 .013 
Index formula coded with U. S. mean as 100 and zero 

on all items as zero 

IIT Se .535 599 .613 457 

MN ea, fase ae ioe .296 498 .877 .398 

cana dul bbe hg BeBe .548 610 .485 .686 

| EE .433 687 -793 .155 





* For identification of items, see Table I. 
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tions. One of the questions that was 
raised in connection with the 1940 in- 
dexes was whether an index developed 
for the country as a whole would sat- 
isfactorily differentiate levels of liv- 
ing in the several regions of the coun- 
try. The correlations for the sample 
counties between the 1945 index con- 
structed with United States weights 
and the index constructed with 
weights developed from the correla- 
tions observed within the given re- 
gion were .983 for the North, .996 for 
the South, and .952 for the West. The 
high values of these correlations indi- 
cate that there is no appreciable loss 
of differentiating efficiency through 
the use of United States weights in 
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each of these three major regions, 


Developing a Comparable Index 
For 1940 

For 1940, intercorrelations of the 
same four items were computed and 
from these the correlations with the 
principal component were obtained, 
Comparison of the next to last line on 
Table IV with the first line of Table 
III shows how very similar the 
weights computed from the 1940 cor. 
relations are to the weights computed 
from the 1945 correlations. The only 
appreciable difference is that the 
item “mean value of products sold or 
traded per farm reporting” has a 
weight about 10 per cent higher in 
the formula developed from the 1940 


TABLE IV. INTERCORRELATIONS OF Four ITEMS RELATING TO LEVEL OF LIVING OF FARM 
OPERATOR FAMILIES, AND INDEX WEIGHTS OBTAINED BY COMPONENT ANALYSIS OF 
UNITED STATES INTERCORRELATIONS, SAMPLE OF 196 COUNTIES, UNITED STATES AND 


THREE MAJOR REGIONS, 1940. 





Area and identification number of item* 


Identification number of item* 





or weight specifications 





2 3 4 
United States ............ 1 
2 .504 
3 .605 -781 
4 .538 521 .590 
I, anglais Oe or a en tg 1 
2 101 
3 .180 .409 
4 .266 379 .365 
I se Oa or Se re ae 1 
2 .536 
3 .665 .675 
4 .512 456 .566 
Ey ee «ae ae 1 
2 476 
3 .614 .637 
4 .206 .297 .481 
Correlation with principal 
component—U. S. ....... .810 .876 .930 811 
Index weights coded, U. S. 1945 
a RE ENE 565 -797 .645 1.586 





1 For identification of items, see Table I. 
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correlations than in the one developed 
from the 1945 intercorrelations. 

In order to have indexes for the 
two years on as precisely comparable 
a basis as possible, the weights deter- 
mined from the 1945 intercorrelations 
were used to develop a new 1940 coun- 
ty index as well as the 1945 index, 
with an adjustment to the weight for 
the item “mean value of products sold 
or traded” to allow for price changes.’ 
Using the 1945 coded weights for con- 
structing a 1940 index gives a United 
States mean for 1940 that does not 
have a value of 100, but a lower 
value. This was necessary, because if 
the 1940 indexes had been coded with 
the 1940 mean as 100, no measures of 





* This adjustment was based on the change 
in the index of prices paid by farmers for 
commodities, interest and taxes. The weight 
derived from 1945 data was multiplied by 
1.371, the ratio of the 1944 prices paid index 
of 170 to the 1939 index of 124. It may be 
simpler to think of this adjustment as being 
applied to the 1939 mean value of products 
sold or traded for each county to allow for 
the greater purchasing power of 1939 than 
of 1944 dollars. If this had been done, then 
the 1945 formula would have been used on 
1940 (or 1939) data without adjustment to 
the weight. For actual computing, however, 
it was simpler to make one adjustment to 
the weight than to adjust each county’s 
value separately. 
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change between the two years would 
have been derivable. 


That the use of 1945-derived 
weights on 1940 county data meant 
little loss in differentiating capacity 
for 1940 is shown from the correla- 
tions from the first line in Table V. 
Correlations for the sample counties 
between the 1940 index using 1940 
weights and a 1940 index using 1945 
weights were .994 in the South and 
.977 in the North and .972 in the 
West. 

As explained in the first paragraph 
of this paper, the previously published 
1940 rural-farm level of living in- 
dexes covered a population not iden- 
tical with that covered by the 1940 
index, since housing and education 
items used in 1940 related to farm la- 
borer and other nonoperator house- 
holds who lived on farms as well as to 
farm operator households. On the 
other hand, the data on household 
facilities from the Censuses of Agri- 
culture in both 1940 and 1945 relate 
almost always to the farm operator, 
though in a small percentage of cases 
they relate to a dwelling occupied by 
a farm laborer or other types of non- 
operator families if there is a house 


TABLE V. CoRRELATIONS OF VARIOUS COUNTY INDEXES OF LEVEL OF LIVING OF FARM 
FAMILIES, SAMPLE OF 196 COUNTIES, UNITED STATES AND THREE MAJOR REGIONS, 


1940. 





Pairs of indexes for which 





correlations are shown United States North South West 
1940 data—1940 weights with 
1940 data—1945 weights .......... .993 977 .994 972 
1940 data—1945 weights with 
1940 previously published index .... .936 .868 .871 -792 
1940 data—1940 weights with 
1940 previously published index .... .929 .867 .866 -761 
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on the farm of a nonresident operator. 
Therefore, departure from a perfect 
correlation between the previously 
published index and the two newly 
constructed indexes for 1940 would 
be expected. The last two lines of 
table V show these correlations, which 
are quite high for the United States 
although somewhat lower within the 
three major regions. Here as else- 
where the great between region vari- 
ation in level of living and items asso- 
ciated with level of living often leads 
to higher correlations for the United 
States than for the several regions. 
This is one reason why the within 
region correlations have been ex- 
amined at each step in the explora- 
tory work even though the objective 
of developing comparable indexes for 
all counties of the United States 
meant that in the end different form- 
ulas could not be used for different 
regions. 


Measuring Change in Level of 
Living, 1940-45 


From indexes constructed for 1940 
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and 1945 by methods designed to 
make the indexes as comparable as 
possible two measures of change were 
computed: a measure of absolute 
change in index points from 1940 to 
1945 (which was an increase for each 
county in the sample), and a measure 
of relative change which expressed 
the increase as a percentage of the 
1940 index value. These two measures 
of change did not show similar pat- 
terns with regard to regional differ. 
ences. For example, the mean absolute 
change of the southern counties was 
14 index points which was much lower 
than the mean change of 24 index 
points for the northern counties; but 
because the mean level of living index 
for southern counties was only 46 in 
1940 compared with 107 for the 
northern counties, the South’s rela- 
tive gain was 30 percent compared 
with only 22 per cent for the North 
(Table VI). 


Effect of Scaling on Relative 
Measures of Change 


It is not unusual that units with 


TABLE VI. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF COUNTIES’ VALUES ON 1940 AND 1945 
FARM OPERATOR FAMILY LEVEL OF LIVING INDEXES,’ ABSOLUTE AND PERCENTAGE 
CHANGE IN MEANS, SAMPLE OF 196 CoUNTIES, UNITED STATES AND THREE MAJOR 














REGIONS. 
Change in mean Standard deviations 
Mean index value 1940-45 
Number As percentage 
Area of sample Absolute Relative of the mean 
counties 1940 1945 (Index (Pereent 1940 1945 
points) of 1940) 1940 1945 
United States ... 196 80 100 20 25 40 47 50 47 
North ...... 89 107 131 24 22 24 27 22 21 
ESERIES 87 46 60 14 30 28 31 61 52 
saree 20 107 137 30 28 31 40 29 29 





? Both indexes based on 1945 weights applied to first four items shown in Table I 
(with adjustment to weight used in 1940 for item 4 to allow for change in purchasing 
power), with United States mean value for 1945 equal to 100, and with zero on the 
index scale representing zero values on all items. 
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lower absolute values at the beginning 
of a period show a higher percentage 
increase than units with high values 
at the beginning of the period, even 
though their absolute increase is less. 
Probably for most series the relative 
or percentage indications of change 
over a period are preferable to the 
absolute in such cases. However, if the 


_ items combined in the index are of a 


“horses and apples” nature, the per- 
centage increase in the index value 
is dependent upon the location of the 
zero point in the scale of the index, 
and this, in turn, rests on an arbitrary 
or judgment decision rather than be- 
ing inherent in the nature of the data 
or the methods of construction. When 
it was stated earlier that the index 
was a linear function of four vari- 
ables, explanation was given as to how 
the coefficient or weight for each of 
the variables was attained. No men- 
tion was made of any constant term 
in the linear function; in fact, no con- 
stant term was used, or more correct- 
ly, the constant used was zero. This 
means that the index formula would 
give a zero value for a county which 
had zero values for each of the four 
items. If some positive constant had 
been added to the formula and the 
weights or coefficients for the items 
adjusted so that the mean would still 
be 100, the percentage increase of the 
South relative to that of the North 
could be reduced by simply increasing 
the size of the constant. Thus the va- 
lidity of the relative measures of 
change afforded by the percentage 
increase in the index is dependent 
upon the validity of using zero as the 
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constant term in the linear function 
rather than some positive or negative 
value. 

The arbitrary nature of the assign- 
ing of some value to the constant term 
in the linear transformation is not 
avoided simply by assigning the value 
zero to this term. After considering 
the possibilities of various alterna- 
tives, it appears that the choice of zero 
can probably be defended better than 
any other choice although no one 
among the statisticians consulted so 
far has suggested any feasible ob- 
jective criteria for determining what 
the constant should be.’ The units of 
the level of living index scales for 
1940 and 1945 determined by setting 
two points such as zero and 100 are 
necessarily abstractions rather than 
measures of some observable real 
unit, such as a dollar of net income, 
in which case a zero value is absolute 
absence and is self-explanatory. A 
zero value on these indexes as now 
scaled represents a situation where 
all the farm operator families in a 
county are at a subsistence level of 
living, producing no products for sale, 
and possessing none of the household 
facilities which make for convenience 
in modern living. The question is: Is 
this or some other describable situa- 


*Dr. M. A. Girshick suggested an ap- 
proach that could be applied if data were 
available on 1940-45 change in some ad- 
ditional item known to be very highly cor- 
related with level of living. The approach 
would be to determine the value of the 
constant for the index formula which would 
maximize the correlation between percent- 
age change in the index and percentage 
change in the item. In our case no such item 
was available because those judged to reflect 
level of living most closely had been used in 
the index. 
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tion the best one to use to represent 
zero on a scale of level of living of 
farm operator families? 

It is relevant here to note that the 
lowest county in the 196-county sam- 
ple had an index value of 12 on the 
1940 scale and 14 on the 1945 scale. 
In considering different locations of 
the zero point this suggests that it 
probably should not be moved up (by 
adding a negative constant to the 
formula) to represent some better 
level of living situation, as counties 
actually exist with such-low levels 
of living that they are only 12 percent 
of the distance of the average county 
in the United States above this zero 
situation implicit in the scale. Any 
moving upward of the zero point 
would bring the lowest counties closer 
to what is being defined as absolute 
zero level of living, and decreases in 
level of living within the range of 
plausibility that might occur in a 
county could conceivably make it have 
negative values, which would be 
meaningless. Moreover, if the zero 
point were moved a part or all the way 
up to the lowest county, percentages 
of change in this range would be 
greatly exaggerated and in the limit- 
ing case could take infinite values. 


On the other hand, a case could 
possibly be made that the zero point 
should be moved downward to repre- 
sent a worse situation than that des- 
cribed above (by adding a constant of 
positive value to the formula). How- 
ever, unless there were some alto- 
gether unbelievable retrogression in 
the economy of the United States, it 
is not easy to imagine even in a major 
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depression that the level of living of 


any county could conceivably fal] ° 


actually to or below the situation de. 


scribed above as representing zero on | 


the scale. 

Even if it were judged advisable to 
add a positive constant to make the 
zero point of the index scale represent 
a worse situation than is implied by 
total absence of cash agricultural jn. 
come, modern household facilities and 
automobiles among all farm operators 
of a county, there seems to be no ob- 
jective basis for arriving at the size 
of the constant. If the constant is 
subjectively determined, as the con- 
stant of zero is in the present linear 
function, it is most important to be 
able at least to describe in meaningful 
terms what the zero situation is. But 
if some subjectively determined con- 
stant, such as 10 or 50 were added to 
the linear function (with adjustments 
to the coefficients which keep the 
mean at 100), it does not appear to be 
possible to describe what sort of zero 
situation is implied. It certainly could 
not be described in terms of values of 
the items used in the index, for these 
would all be zero over the lower part 
of the range of the scale. 

The most nearly similar problem I 
have found treated in statistical liter- 


ature is that of setting a zero point | 


in attitude scales as recently treated 
by Louis Guttman. Two features of 
his problem prevent the methods he 


has developed from being carried over | 


to the problem discussed here: (1) 4 
continuum with both positive and neg- 
ative values was assumed, with his 
methods developed for locating the 
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zero point on this continuum, whereas 
the concept of a “negative” level of 
living is not meaningful; (2) the in- 
formation required for setting the 
zero point was of an affective nature, 
namely, answers to “How strongly do 
you feel about this?” and certainly no 
such data exist or would be feasible 
to obtain in a census of agriculture.® 


*See his papers, “Scale and Intensity 
Analysis for Attitude, Opinion, and Achieve- 
ment,” and “The Cornell Technique for 
Scale and Intensity Analysis,” both mimeo- 
graphed by Cornell University, 1946, and 
(with Edward A. Suchman) “Intensity and 
a Zero Point for Attitude Analysis,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, XII, 56-67 (Febru- 
ary, 1947). Dr. Guttman agrees that his 
methods do not appear applicable to the 
present problem. He has suggested two 
alternative approaches to this problem of 
measuring change: (1) determination of 
weights to be applied to 1940-45 differences 
in the items (or some function of the differ- 
ences) through component analysis of the 
intercorrelations of the changes; (2) de- 
termination of weights to be applied to the 
items through component analysis of the 
product moment coefficients of the items in- 
stead of the correlation coefficients. The first 
alternative had been considered earlier in 
the project, but was not adopted because it 
was desirable to have measures of change 
that could be presented along with index 
values for 1940 and 1945 with the relation- 
ship between the three quite obvious and 
simple to understand. The second alterna- 
tive has been explored far enough to in- 
dicate that the results would be very similar 
- those obtained with the methods used 
ere. 

After this article had gone to press, Dr. 
Guttman wrote: “With respect to the foot- 
note you propose to add on my comments, it 
might be of value further to insert the prob- 
lem of structure of the intercorrelations. 
Do the principal components best distinguish 
between what has changed and what has not 
changed? Are aspects which have not 
changed of interest just as much as what has 
changed? If further variables were added to 
the set from which the indexes are com- 
puted, what effect would this have on the 
apparent results? And, finally, perhaps as 
in scale analysis with attitudes, an internal 
zero point can be defined if there is a cer- 
tain kind of structure to the inter-relation- 
ship of the variables.” 
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Therefore, it was proposed that the 
scale be adopted for the 1940 and 1945 
indexes with the United States mean 
value for 1945 equal to 100 and with 
zero on the index scale representing 
zero values on all items.!° However, in 
presentation of percentage changes, 
what the scale represents in terms of 
what situations zero and 100 values 
refer to will be explicitly described. 
Dr. C. Horace Hamilton has suggest- 
ed that the meaning of the index scale 
might be clarified by pointing out 
what amount of change in each of the 
items it would take to raise a county’s 
value one index point. These amounts 
are the reciprocals of the weights 
given on the United States line in the 
lowest third of Table III. For 1945 
they are as follows: 


Eauivalent of one index point 





Item 


Percentage of farms with 
electricity ..... 1.9 percentage points 

Percentage of farms with 
telephone ...... 1.7 percentage points 

Percentage of farms with 
automobiles ... .1.6 percentage points 

Mean value of products 
sold or traded. .$219 per farm in 1944 
$160 per farm in 1939 





” The formula differs slightly from that 
shown in the United States line of the bot- 
tom third of Table III when the United 
States means for all items are computed 
from all 3,056 counties with rural-farm 
population rather than from the sample of 
196 counties. The formula based on com- 
plete results from the 1945 census of Agri- 
culture is as follows: 

1945 Index = .5388X;: + .603X. + 
.617X; + .460X., with the subscripts of 
the items referring to the identifica- 
tion numbers used in Table I. For 1940 
the index formula is the same except 
for the weight of X., which is 1.371 
times the 1945 weight or .631. 

Dr. Charles P. Loomis suggested that pub- 
lication of these formulas now would enable 
rural sociologists who wished to do so to 
compute indexes for any counties in which 
they might be interested in advance of pub- 
lication by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of index values for all counties. 
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For example, if a county remained 
the same with respect to all items 
except electricity, and if 19 percent of 
its farms became electrified during 
the period, its index value would be 
increased 10 points. In reality, how- 
ever, the correlations among the items 
are moderately high and it would be 
more likely that a county which gain- 


ed 10 index points would have done 
so by simultaneous increases in most 
or all of the items—for example, ip. 
creases in electricity, telephones and 
automobiles of 4.8, 4.2, and 4.0 per. 
centage -points respectively and an 
increase in mean value of products 
sold or traded of $548 per farm (1944 
purchasing power.) 





Ecological Patterns of American Rural Communities* 


By Allen D. Edwards} 


ABSTRACT 


The thesis of this paper is that the concept “rural community,” which has 
been used to apply exclusively to the town-country (trade center) community, 
must be broadened to include all rural community groups. Data from com- 
munity studies are presented to show that at least four types of rural com- 
munities are distinguishable in the United States: (1) the town-country com- 
munity; (2) the open-country community; (3) the agricultural village; and 
(4) the plantation. 

Tentative conclusions are offered regarding the conditions associated with 
the origin and development of the various ecological community types. Further 
research is needed to determine more accurately the effect of the ecological 
patterns upon rural social organization. 


RESUMEN 


La tesis de este informe es que el concepto “la comunidad rural,” que ha 
sido aplicado exclusivamente al centro comercial de la comunidad pueblo-campo 
debe ser ampliado para incluir todos los grupos de la comunidad rural. Se 
presentan datos de estudios de comunidades para mostrar que existen por lo 
menos cuatro tipos de comunidades en los Estados Unidos: (1) la comunidad 
pueblo-campo; (2) la comunidad del campo abierto; (3) el pueblo agricola; 
y (4) la hacienda. 

Se ofrecen conclusiones tentativas sobre las condiciones asociadas con el 
origen y el desarrollo de varios tipos ecolégicos de comunidad. Se necesita 
mayor investigacién para determinar mas exactamente el efecto de las normas 
ecolégicas sobre la organizacién social rural. 





Introduction 
This paper will attempt to analyze 
the findings of recent community 


* Paper presented at Community and 
Ecology Section of the American Sociolog- 
ical Society, December 29, 1946. 


+ Winthrop College. 


studies which have described the 
ecological patterns of rural communi- 
ties. Ecological problems relating to 


the rural community may be divided | 


into three groups: (a) ecological 
classification of communities, (b) de- 
termination of factors associated with 
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the origin and development of the 
various ecological types, and (c) in- 
vestigation of the effects of ecologi- 
cal patterns upon social organization. 

The first task is to classify the 
major types of rural communities. 
Sanderson, in his definition of the 
community, recognized only one basic 
type of community in the United Sta- 
tes: “A rural community is that form 
of association maintained between the 
people and their institutions in a local 
area in which they live on dispersed 
farmsteads and in a village which usu- 
ally forms the center of their common 
activities” (26, pp. 278-279). In their 
1946 revision, Kolb and Brunner quote 
Sanderson’s definition as “the most 
recent and satisfactory definition 
arising out of careful analysis of mod- 
ern rural life as well as a detailed 
tracing of the older forms of group 
living...” (12, p. 295). This latter 
statement seems to imply that this is 
a universal definition for the rural 
community but it is apparent from 
other parts of the texts that such is 
not the intent. Sanderson was aware 
that his definition of community did 
not even include all Amreican com- 
munities since he described the open- 
country community (“country com- 
munity”) as having “no village cen- 
ters but whose institutions satisfy 
more of the interests of the people 
than do those of the neighboring 
communities” (26, p. 282). Elsewhere 
Sanderson recognized agricultural vil- 
lages and plantations (26, pp. 248-249, 
and 126-127) but apparently did not 
consider them of sufficient import- 
ance in the United States to warrant 
much attention. 
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Although Sanderson also used the 
term “rural community” in “a generic 
sense to include all rural-community 
groups, whether villages or dispersed 
communities” (25, p. 598), it is prob- 
ably fair to say that his system of 
rural sociology, as well as that of Kolb 
and Brunner is largely based upon one 
type of community: the town-country 
community. In this generic sense 
Sanderson uses the term “rural com- 
munity” as it is used in this paper to 
refer to the “primary locality group 
of organized human association. With- 
in it are the family and the neighbor- 
hood or hamlet” (25, p. 598). 

Landis recognizes the agricultural 
village (“the farm village type”) in 
addition to the town-country (trade 
center) community as well as vari- 
ations of the latter and an intermedi- 
ate type (“nebulous farm type”) in 
which some farmers live in villages 
and some on isolated farmsteads (14). 

Smith discusses the village, single 
farmstead, and line village’ forms of 
settlement of farm families but states 
that “dispersed settlement pat- 
terns are common, and nucleated pat- 
terns rare in Rural America. Agricul- 
tural villages there are in America, 
to be sure; but from early times these 
have been merely trade and service 
centers for the farm populations” (30, 
p. 201). Smith treats the plantation 
as a special type of the village form of 
settlement (30, p. 222). 

Sims discusses the agricultural vil- 
lage (“the village community”), the 





The line village is not treated as a sep- 
arate type of community since it appears to 
be a variation of the town-country or the 
open-country community. 
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town-country community, and planned 
communities, and mentions the South- 
ern plantation as “a manor with 
adaptations” (29, p. 55). Although he 
places considerable emphasis upon the 
different types of communities and 
advocates a reconstruction of society 
along village community lines, he fol- 
lows other writers in giving primary 
concern to the town-country commun- 
ity: “All over America the framework 
of the trade center community is 
emerging” (29, p. 101). 

The four basic rural community 
types suggested in this paper might 
be arrived at from a synthesis of the 
point of view of the five texts in Rural 
Sociology examined in the preceding 
paragraphs. Recent community stud- 
ies and sociological writing tend to 
confirm this hypothesis. Recent liter- 
ature will now be examined to deter- 
mine the typical configuration of 
people and institutions in each major 
community type (as well as something 
of the range of patterns), the factors 
associated with the development of 
each type, and the effects of ecology 
upon social organization in rural com- 
munities. 


The Town-Country Community 


The “town-country community” re- 
fers to that type in which farm fami- 
lies live on dispersed farmsteads 
around a hamlet or a village which 
forms the center of their activities. 
Most of the residents of the village 
center are not farmers, although they 
may be engaged in activities closely 
related to agriculture. Others have 
designated this type as “village cen- 
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tered,” “rurban,” or “the rural com. 
munity.” 

This type of community received 
early recognition because the pioneer 
studies by N. L. Sims (28), J. M. Wil. 
liams (33), Warren H. Wilson (34), 
and C. J. Galpin (5) all concerned 
communities of this general type. Gal- 
pin developed a method for delimiting 
this type of community, showed that 
its structure included both the village 
and the surrounding farms, empha- 
sized the interaction between farm 
and village families, and originated 
the term “rurban” to describe this 
relationship. 

The town-country community de- 
veloped along with improved means 
of transportation. This is made clear 
by T. C. McCormick in a series of stu- 
dies of rural social organization in 
Arkansas (17, 18, 19). He studied 
farm family participation of a sample, 
selected at varying distances from va- 
rious sized urban centers, for various 
types of services. He found, for ex- 
ample, in the Rice area of Arkansas 
that “the longest distances were trav- 
eled to obtain health, economic, and 
recreational services, and the shortest 
distances to attend educational, reli- 
gious, and social events” (17, p. 37). 
“The farm families of this section 
were inclined to go wherever their 
interests took them, rather than to 
limit themselves to neighborhood af- 
fairs. . . . Finally the automobile was 
a powerful force in taking the trade of 
the farm people away from the small 
villages and transferring it to the only 
city in the area. But in spite of the 
high percentage of automobile owner- 
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_ ship and good roads that prevailed, 


the small villages continued to be 
much more important than the large 
villages or city as centers of social 


. interests and elementary education of 
the farming class” (17, p. 38). 


Transferring trade from the local 
community to larger centers outside 
the community is demonstrated again 
in the Irwin, Iowa (20) and Sublette, 
Kansas (2) studies. There is no reason 
to believe that the community is des- 
troyed by such a change, as Bell seems 
to assert: “People are no longer 
oriented to a specific (village) center ; 
the individual is now the center and 





‘looks about him in all directions” 
| (2, p. 68). Certainly this involves a 
change in our conception of the com- 
munity but it does not mean that it 
no longer exists. Even here “Social 
and recreational activity centers 
around the school during the term and 
the entire community is interested” 
(2, p. 77). 

Town-country communities are usu- 
ally described as consisting of several 





neighborhoods. Galpin recognized 
neighborhoods as units (or sub-units) 
of structure and other studies in the 
early 1920’s, conducted almost simul- 
taneously in Wisconsin, New York, 
North Carolina, Montana and Mis- 
} Souri, added to our knowledge. Kolb 
emphasized the importance of neigh- 
borhoods and the trend for them to 
decline in importance as more and 
more activities centered in the com- 
munity (11). The neighborhood was 
described as a primary area of neigh- 
boring for a group of relatively homo- 
geneous families. It frequently cen- 
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tered around a country school, a 
church, or a country store. Sanderson 
and Thompson also observed a decline 
in the importance of the rural neigh- 
borhood (27). They noted that “the 
only principle for the distinction of 
neighborhood and community which 
we have been able to recognize, is that 
more of the interests of the people are 
satisfied by the institutions and life 
of the community than by the neigh- 
borhood” (27, p. 28). Taylor and Zim- 
merman found a different type of 
neighborhood structure in North 
Carolina. They did not find a homo- 
geneous primary group but rather a 
locality grouping with marked class 
and caste distinctions affecting the 
patterns of association but not pre- 
venting their development (31). 
Baumgartel delineated 53 neighbor- 
hoods in Ravalli County, Montana and 
suggested that church, educational, 
and agricultural extension groups 
could operate more effectively if they 
took account of natural social group- 
ings (1). Morgan and Howells report- 
ed rural neighborhoods in Missouri 
most frequently coincided with the 
school district and that many were 
breaking down (21). Some neighbor- 
hoods, however, were adjusting them- 
selves to changed conditions and 
thereby retaining their importance as 
social units. 

A recent study of a middle-western 
community introduces a new ecologi- 
cal concept, the “close neighborhood” 
(35). There are as many neighbor- 
hoods of this type as there are farm 
families since each “close neighbor- 
hood” consists of the farm family and 
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the two to three or four adjoining 
or nearly adjoining households with 
which he maintains friendly and co- 
operative relations. They do not in- 
clude all of his real close neighbors 
since class differences or quarrels 
may prevent close neighboring rela- 
tions with all of the immediate ge- 
ographical neighbors. This function- 
al neighborly group is in addition to 
the larger neighborhood which he 
“lives in” or “belongs to” and which 
usually has a name. This new con- 
cept should be subjected to research 
analysis in other areas. 

A definite class structure was 
found in the Plainville U. S. A. (mid- 
dle west) (35, pp. 115-141) and Bea- 
verdam, Virginia (4, pp. 28-33 and 
60) communities as well as in a New 
York rural community (10). While 
the extent of social stratification 
varies in different sections of the 
country, relatively great social differ- 
entiation appears to be characteristic 
of this type of community. The town 
center embraces more different occu- 
pations and probably greater income 
differences than an open-country com- 
munity in the same section. 


Town-country communities are re- 
latively self-sufficient, in the sense 
that they are able to supply needed 
goods and services, but are not highly 
integrated. The Beaverdam commun- 
ity has neighborhoods only partially 
integrated into community life (4, pp. 
34-47) as was also the case in the 
Plainville U. S. A. community (35, p. 
76). Sublette, Kansas and, to a lesser 
extent, Beaverdam lacked integration 
because of many contacts in larger 
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cities outside the community. Sel. | t 
sufficiency is only relative in any | tl 
modern community and a certain! ¢} 
number of contacts outside the imme. } le 
diate local community must be taken | m 
for granted. 

Cooperative activities and neigh.| te 
borly aid appear to be declining. This | or 
trend is pointed out in all of the recent Tl 
community studies (35, p. 75; 20, pp, f st 
51-52; 2, pp. 73-74). i ty 


The Open-Country Community | M 


er 


The open-country community js 
one in which the residences, stores, | 
schools, churches and other agencies / 
are not located in one place but are 
distributed throughout the commun. 
ity. It sometimes happens that most 
or all of the trading is done outside 
the community. Such institutions as 
exist are scattered so as not to forma 
definite center for activities. From of 
the lack of attention given to this 
type of community it is apparently 
assumed that it is found infrequently, 
but there is evidence to indicate that 
such communities are common in 
widely separated sections of the Unit- + i 
ed States. Sanderson quotes recent - 
studies which suggest that such con- = ; 
munities are common throughout the - 
South and even in South Dakota (26, “ts 
pp. 285-286). Holt maintains that in oe 
Lee County, Alabama the trade area } van 
does not seem coincident with the the 
community but that attendance of one 
farm children at a common consdl- | pate 
dated school was a basis for establish- of 1 
ing community feeling (7, pp. 89): | . 
Some idea of the frequency of occul- c 
rence of this type of community i} ¥ 
obtained from a report on four seat) Pe 
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. Self. 


tered Virginia counties which stated 
that there were 42 communities in 
' these four counties but only 23 ham- 
} \et, village or town centers of 100 or 
more inhabitants. There was a consid- 
erable range from all village cen- 
tered communities in one county to 
only one out of eight in another (6). 
) The authors of the New England 
' study quoted below suggest that it is a 
typical community type. Bonser and 
Milk (3) delineated 17 communities 
in Cumberland County, Tennessee, of 
which three were town-country com- 
munities, 13 were open-country com- 
munities, consisting of a cluster of 
neighborhoods, and one was an open- 
country community consisting of one 
neighborhood. There were seven other 
neighborhoods not a part of any rec- 
ognizable community within the coun- 
ty, although one of these was a part 
of an open-country community lying 
partly outside the county. 

In contrast to the many studies of 
town-country communities, there are 
only a few of the open-country type. 
It is, therefore, possible to consider 
all of them known to the writer. Land- 


; 


pee. 9 





a 
{ 


| aff, New Hampshire is a community 


without a trade center. There is only 
a church and a town building and the 
houses are not grouped around them. 
Trading is done in Lisbon, a village 
less than four miles away. The au- 
thors insist that Landaff is a separate 
community in a psychological sense 
and is typical of the strictly rural life 
_ of New England (16, p. 3). 
| The Old Order Amish of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania constitute an 
open-country community united by a 
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common religious tradition. Its signi- 
ficance lies not in the frequency with 
which such communities are found 
(for it is unique in some respects) but 
because it dramatizes some of the 
ecological patterns found to a lesser 
extent in other open-country commun- 
ities. The community pattern is des- 
cribed as “ .. . amorphous. Churches 
do not provide focal points for com- 
munity relations because these people 
do not have church buildings; schools 
do not bring about close ties with non- 
Amish because they are secular insti- 
tutions and the principle of separation 
from the wrold serves to create cleav- 
ages in the school districts; villages 
and towns do not tie trading areas to- 
gether because of the same principle 
of separation from the world. Religi- 
ous, kinship, ethnic, and linguistic 
ties, on the other hand, serve to make 
one large sprawling community out 
of the entire settlement...” (13, p. 
9). 

The cultural isolation and commun- 
ity feeling of the Amish community 
appears to be similar to that of Rock- 
ville, Virginia. A common cultural tra- 
dition unifies the life of the commun- 
ity and sets it off from surrounding 
communities. External organizations 
such as churches, the consolidated 
school, or a trading area do not serve 
to delineate the community. Rockville 
people attend five churches, only two 
of which are located within the com- 
munity boundary. The consolidated 
school includes children from outside 
as well as all of those within the com- 
munity. Four general stores are scat- 
tered through as many neighbor- 
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hoods. Simplicity of living standards, 
stability of life, religious ardor, excep- 
tionally low rates of dependency and 
delinquency, and a high degree of 
self-sufficiency characterize the com- 
munity (9). 

A Georgia open-country community 
includes an elementary school and a 
church for white people; an all-grade 
school, a church, and a Masonic Lodge 
for Negroes. Formerly the commun- 
ity had some trade services of its own 
but now it is entirely dependent upon 
nearby towns, principally upon Eaton- 
town, the county seat which is about 
eight miles away (37, p. 37). 

Open-country communities have 
been influenced by the changes in 
transportation methods which have 
been responsible for the development 
of trade center communities. Landaff, 
New Hampshire, Rockville, Virginia 
and the Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Amish have been able to resist mod- 
ern trends. A consolidated school ap- 
parently strengthened the Rockville, 
Virginia community although con- 
tacts outside the community were also 
increased. Harmony, Georgia had for- 
merly had a trade center which it had 
lost in competition with other centers. 
Open-country communities have been 
recently established around consoli- 
dated schools in Lee County, Alabama 
(6, pp. 8-9). There was no indication 
that any of the communities studied 
intensively would lose their separate 
identities in the near future except 
possibly the Harmony, Georgia com- 
munity. 

No well-defined social classes were 
found among the Pennsylvania Amish 
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or among the white families of the 
Rockville, Virginia community. Defip. 
ite social classes were reported in Har. 
mony, Georgia and Landaff, New 
Hampshire although it was probably 
less extreme than if towns had been 
included within the community bound. 
aries. 
The open-country communities | 
were far from self-sufficient, especial. | 
ly with respect to stores. Rockville, 
Virginia was the most self-sufficient, 
in this respect, due to the presence of 
country stores and the live-at-home 
economy which characterized the | 
community. | 
Open-country communities may he | 
highly integrated as is shown by the 
Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsy- 
Ivania and the Rockville, Virginia, | 
community. Landaff, New Hampshire 
showed a low degree of integration. 





The Agricultural Village 


The agricultural village is a rural 
community in which farmers, as well 





as tradesmen, live in close proximity 
to each other and frequently at some 


distance from part or all of the land 


which they farm. Community studies 
have been made of two distinctly dif- 
ferent types of agricultural village 
communities: the “Mormon” village 
and the Spanish-American village of 
Southwestern United States. 
Nelson’s study of the Mormon vil- | 
lage of Escalante, Utah demonstrated 
that the agricultural village exists in 
the United States (22). Mormon vil- | 
lages are made up predominantly of 
farmers and their families residing 
within the village and going forth to 
till the outlying fields, which are, on 





Of the 
Defin. 
n Har. 
_ New not provide a basis for determining 


the average, not more than two or 
three miles from their homes. 
A study of one community does 





obably | how widely distributed this type of 
1 been) <ettlement is. Sanderson states that 
bound. | “In New England the old type of farm 
; village soon disappeared and the only 
nities | place that it has survived in this 
pecial- | country is in some of the Mormon vil- 
kville lages in Utah (although even there 
cient, farms tend to become dispersed) and 
nce of in some Indian villages in the South- 
home west” (26, pp. 248-249). Nelson states, 
| the | nowever, that communities in the 
| outlying section of Utah were holding 

ay be | more or less to the original degree of 
y the | compactness with few residences on 
nnsy- | farms, that in the populous sections 





ginia, | residences for farmers were found 
shire | both in villages and on farms, and 
‘ion. | that in the newer irrigated sections, 
homes had been constructed on farms 
(22, pp. 5-6). A later bulletin esti- 
rural > 
~— mates that approximately 30 percent 
nity | of the Utah farmers lived in villages 
Y | in 1930 and of those who lived in the 
some Risin ; : 
land open country, a majority resided in 
. } populous sections of the state in a 
idies 
di rather compact settlement pattern 
’ dif- 
nwt (28, p. 10). 
Leonard and Loomis mention three 
llage t A - : 
a ypes of Spanish-American villages: 
| the scattered village of the moun- 
. | tains, the dry land farming village and 
-vil- 
ated the more common type located along 
a the river. The latter type was selected 
vil. | for study (15, p. 2). Although no data 
a are given regarding the number of 
ding | people living in villages, the agricul- 
h to tural village is apparently the predom- 
os inant type of rural residence in this 


section of the United States. 


— 
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Little is known regarding the origin 
of the Spanish-American villages. 
Leonard and Loomis say that “inclin- 
ation and topography have combined” 
to bring village settlements into exist- 
ence (15, p. 2). They seem to imply a 
cultural tradition as well as a favor- 
able environment. Sims credits the 
New England origin of many of the 
Mormons, where they were reared in 
villages, and exceptionally favorable 
conditions in Utah for the establish- 
ment of agricultural villages (29, p. 
69). The “Plat of the City of Zion” 
designed by Joseph Smith influenced 
the pattern of settlement. Nelson says 
that “The ‘Mormon’ village was defin- 
itely planned and established before 
the farm land was developed. That is 
to say, the first settlers laid out the 
village site, and apportioned the lots, 
as their first act. They then surveyed 
the fields and apportioned them” (22, 
p. 3). Traditional factors, a common 
religion, and a favorable environment 
favored the agricultural village in 
Utah. 

Classes are not highly stratified in 
either the Mormon villages or in the 
Spanish-American village included in 
recent studies. Evidence does not seem 
conclusive that village life tends to 
minimize class differences. It would 
seem, however, that relations between 
farmers and those with non-farm oc- 
cupations would be closer than in a 
town-country community where their 
residence is separate. 

The agricultural villages have a 
highly integrated community life 
which is ascribed partly to their pat- 
tern of settlement. Leonard and 
Loomis say: “The physical structure 
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of the community is also a significant 
factor in the integration and stability 
of the village. The houses are com- 
pactly arranged to form the perimeter 
of a circle, with barns and corrals in 
the rear. Although such an arrange- 
ment interferes with efficient farm- 
ing it greatly facilitates living. The 
house is farther from fields and pas- 
tures but is closer to school, church, 
and neighbors. Children are seen play- 
ing together, after the chores are 
done, both night and morning. Child- 
hood associations are almost as close 
between playmates as between mem- 
bers of the same family. They grow 
up to know each other almost as well 
as if they had been reared under the 
same roof” (15, p. 8). 

Nelson lists as characteristics of 
the village type of residence that it 
facilitates cooperation, promotes so- 
cialization, and gives the farm home 
cheaper access to professional and in- 
stitutional services. Cooperative acti- 
vities, usually including the mainten- 
ance of an irrigation system, were 
features of community life of both 
the Mormon and the Spanish Ameri- 
can villages. A common religious 
background tended to further unify 
community life in both instances. 


The Plantation 

The sociological description of the 
plantation is well advanced in the 
United States, largely because of the 
work of E. T. Thompson, C. S. John- 
son, and T. J. Woofter, even though 
no thorough studies of specific plan- 
tation communities have been made. 
Since this type of community has been 
neglected by text-books of Rural So- 
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ciology, it seems important to sum. 
marize pertinent data and theory, 
The plantation is a form of socia] 
organization in which labor, unde 
unified direction and control, is ep. 
gaged in the production of an agricy). 
tural staple which is usually sold ong 
world market. The typical antebellum 








plantation was nucleated. The “big 
house” was centrally located with 
quarters for the laborers near by. The 
planter frequently provided not only 
homes but a commissary, and deter. 
mined the conditions of life and recre. 
ation as well as work for the laborers, 
Plantations still exist in the Louisiana 
sugar growing areas with this nv- 
cleated settlement pattern. Cotton 
plantations more frequently have the 
dwellings dispersed so that each crop- 
per resides on the land he tills. 


Woofter estimates that there were 
about 30,000 plantations in the South 
in 1935, with five or more tenants 
each (36, p. xviii). The influence of 
the plantation in southern life is much 
greater than the number would indi- 


—— 





cate. Woofter says, “Plantation cus- 
toms and ideology set the pattern for 
relationships in smaller farm units. 
This is true because of the dominance 
of the plantation in southern rural | 
life. Large planters persistently 


emerge as the political and economic } 


leaders of the cotton areas. Even if 
there were only four or five large | 
plantations in a county, the ownership 
of these considerable properties and | 
the prestige of success on a large scale 
make it easy for the planters to a 
sume prominence in community col- 
trol if their personalities fit them for } 
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leadership. Add to this a sentimental 
attachment to land as a symbol of 
aristocracy and the consequent family 
ties to the land, and the plantation 
stands out as the basis for a heredi- 
tary oligarchy in southern community 
life” (36, p. xvill). 

Charles S. Johnson says that the 
plantation is still “the focus and cen- 
ter of Negro life in the rural commun- 
ity,” (8, p. xx). “The distribution of 
these families conforms to the physi- 
cal arrangement of the plantations. 
The most frequent layout is the cabin, 
or small cluster of cabins, for each 
convenient agricultural unit suitable 
for renting or tenant-farmer use. The 
very large plantations have close-set 
rows of cabins on the edge of vast 
stretches of cotton land. Occasionally 
some fortuitous division of land 
throws a group of cabins or frame 
dwellings together” (8, p. 13). 

The larger plantations constitute 
communities but the smaller planta- 
tions form a part of larger commun- 
ities, having somewhat the same re- 
lation to the larger unit that neigh- 
borhoods have in other parts of the 
country. In some cases, they form a 
part of larger neighborhood. The stud- 
ies that have already been made 
seem to demonstrate the importance 
of the plantation in southern rural 
life. Even in those areas where planta- 
tions no longer exist there are sur- 
iVivals which influence present-day 
social relationships. 

The conditions under which the 
plantation system originates have 
been discussed by E. T. Thompson 
(32) and H. J. Nieboer (24). It arises 
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in an area of “open resources” where 
land is relatively plentiful and labor 
scarce (24). As Thompson says, the 
history of the plantation begins with 
the migrant stranger who sees a 
higher use for the resources of a given 
area than the natives. There is a situ- 
ation in which there are undeveloped 
agricultural resources for which there 
is, or can be created, a market. The 
stranger acquires land and a depend- 
able supply of labor which is frequent- 
ly imported and of another race (32). 

Extremes of social stratification 
are found in plantation communities. 
The dominant position of the planter 
still remains. Charles S. Johnson says 
of Macon County, Alabama: “The 
present Negro population of these old 
plantation areas can best be under- 
stood by viewing it in the light of this 
plantation tradition, with its almost 
complete dependence upon the imme- 
diate landowner for guidance and con- 
trol in virtually all those phases of 
life which are related to the moving 
world outside” (8, p. 3). 

Plantation communities may be 
highly integrated but this is achieved 
by the submission of laborers to the 
will of the planter. Cooperative acti- 
vities are not entirely voluntary. Res- 
ponsibility and control are found in 
the planter and his overseers. The 
present-day laborer, cropper, or ten- 
ant can express his dissatisfaction by 
moving to another location at the end 
of the year. 
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Medical Needs of the Rural Population in Michigan* 


By Charles R. Hoffer+ 


ABSTRACT 


Measures or devices to determine, by use of the survey method, the need for 
medical attention in any given population have not been developed. The 
present article describes an experiment with the use of a new method to de- 
termine the need for medical attention among farm families: The basic element 
of the method is a list of symptoms, which, in any one is present, indicate need 
for medical attention. 

The finding of a survey using the list of symptoms and certain additional 
questions showed that 584 individuals, 47.9 per cent, of a sample of 1,219 
persons had one or more symptoms which should receive medical attention, 
and that among the 584 individuals there were 314, or 27.7 per cent of the 
1,219, who had not seen a doctor. The need for medical care increased with the 
age of the population and with a decline in the gross income of the family. 


RESUMEN 


Medidas o planes para determinar, por medio del método de entrevistas, la 
necesidad de atencién médica en cualquier poblacién no han sido desarrolladas. 
E] presente articulo describe un experimento con el uso de un nuevo método 
para determinar la necesidad de atencién médica entre familias campestres. El 
elemento basico de este método es una lista de sintomas, que, si alguno 
esta presente, indican la necesidad de atencién médica. 

Los resultados de las entrevistas usando la lista de sintomas y algunas otras 
preguntas adicionales mostraron que 584 individuos, 47.9 por ciento de una 
muestra de 1219 personas tenian uno o mas sintomas que debian recibir 
atencién médica, y que entre los 584 individuos habia 314, o 27.7 por ciento de 
los 1219, que no habian visitado a un médico. La necesidad de cuidado médico 
aumentaba con la edad de la poblacién y con el descenso en grueso de la renta 





de la familia. 


No one questions the importance of 
good health in a population and rural 
people like all other groups want to 
be healthy. But are they? And, if they 
are not healthy, how much medical 
care do they need? The customary 


* Paper read at Meeting of Rural Sociolog- 
ical Society, Dec. 29, 1946, and released for 
publication as Journal Article No. 882 
(N.S.) of the Michigan Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station. 

The author is indebted to Dr. Edgar H. 
Schuler of Michigan State College for help- 
ful suggestions regarding certain parts of 
this paper, especially the method used to 
determine need for medical attention. Grate- 
ful acknowledgment is made also to the 
Michigan Rehabilitation Corporation for 
financial assistance in making certain tabu- 
lations used in this article. 


+ Michigan State College. 


method of obtaining information to 
answer the foregoing questions has 
been to collect statistics about certain 
diseases, calculate rates of occurrence, 
and then conclude from the data what 
the health status of the population is. 
Such an approach has value insofar as 
the prevalence of certain diseases can 





ee —_ 





be determined for the population of an | 


area and comparisons can be made 
with other similar areas. The limita- 
tions of this method from the stand- 
point of medical needs, however, are 
fairly patent. Obviously, only those 
cases of reportable diseases coming 
to the attention of the official who 
makes the record will be included. All 
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other kinds of illnesses or health de- 
fects would be omitted. Also, since the 
data are related to ailments rather 
than to individuals it is not possible 
to determine except in a very general 
way the number of individuals who 
need medical care badly and those 
who do not need it at all. Evidently 
there is need for a comprehensive and 
practical approach in making studies 
of the health status and medical care 
of the rural population which will 
provide information about the medical 
needs of the people and the extent to 
which they are met. 


Method Used to Determine 
Medical Needs 


A new way of measuring the need 
for medical care among the rural 
people in Michigan therefore was fol- 
lowed in a research project carried out 
by the section of Sociology and Anth- 
ropology of the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station in the spring and 
summer of 1946. Instead of making a 
particular disease the unit of investi- 
gation, the individual was made the 
unit. A second departure from cus- 
tomary methodology in this field was 
to ascertain the need for medical care 
by having a lay interviewer (a per- 
son without medical training) ask the 
informant, usually the housewife, 
about particular symptoms that mem- 
bers of the family had during the pre- 
ceding six to twelve months. Technical 
terms regarding the symptoms or ail- 
ments were not used. A definite at- 
tempt was made to state the questions 
in such a way that persons possess- 
ing an ordinary vocabulary could 
readily understand their meaning. 
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Fortunately from the standpoint 
of the Michigan study, a tentative 
schedule to ascertain the need for 
medical care, from the point of view 
just described, had been devised by 
Rural Sociologists in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United Sta- 
tes Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with physicians attached to 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. A test of this schedule 
with forty families in North Carolina 
gave encouraging results because the 
findings by a lay interviewer and a 
physician, who likewise questioned, 
but did not examine the families, 
agreed on the presence of need for 
medical attention for 144 out of a 
total of 182 individuals or in 79 per 
cent of the cases.' Consequently, this 
‘schedule with some additions was 
used to determine the need for medi- 
cal care in the study. 

As the symptoms page of the sche- 
dule was finally used there was a 
total of 27 different items about 
which the informant was questioned. 
In the opinion of the co-operating 
medical doctors, the presence of any 
one of these items or symptoms was 
serious enough to warrant the advis- 
ability of the person’s seeking the ad- 
vice of a physician. It was not the 
purpose of the schedule to diagnose 
the nature or cause of the ailment, or 
to designate a disease which the per- 
son might have. That, obviously, is 
a function of a physician. The ob- 





‘Edgar A. Schuler, Selz C. Mayo and 
Henry B. Makover, M.D., “Measuring Unmet 
Needs for Medical Care: An Experiment in 
Method,” Rural Sociology, XI (June, 1946), 
152-158. 
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jective in using the schedule was to 
ascertain with the list of symptoms 
how many individuals in a given popu- 
lation needed medical attention. In- 
formation of this type is essential and 
adequate for many educaticnal and 
administrative programs related to 
medical and hospital care. Admittedly 
a physical examination of each person 
in the population would be more com- 
plete, but the shortage of medical per- 
sonnel for such work and the dif- 
ficulties involved in getting a suffi- 
cient number of families in an area to 
have an examination seem to preclude 
a consideration of this way of ascer- 
taining medical need for a large num- 
ber of communities in the immediate 
or foreseeable future. 


Findings of the Study 


What, then, did the study reveal? 
It showed that in a carefully selected 
sample of 308 farm families including 
a total of 1219 individuals that 584 or 
47.9 per cent reported one or more 
positive symptoms, that is, symptoms 
which should receive the attention of 
a physician. Furthermore, the infor- 
mation about each symptom was re- 
corded so that the schedule would 
show if the individual received the 
services of a physician, and if not, 
what reason or circumstance prevent- 
ed the person from doing so. 

As just stated, almost one-half of 
the population needed medical atten- 
tion at least to the point of seeing 
a physician. Of the 584 persons re- 
porting one or more of the 27 symp- 
toms only 42 per cent had seen a 
medical doctor. Approximately three 
per cent of the number had consulted 
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an osteopathic physician, or other 
non-medical doctor, and 31 per 
cent had simply neglected to do any. 
thing at all about the ailment or had 
used home remedies only. The reasons 
given most frequently for not seeing 
a doctor were: (1) “ailment not seri- 
ous enough,” (2) “don’t have the nec- 
essary funds,” (3) “don’t have time 
to see a doctor” and (4) “doctors can’t 
help you much anyway.” If the nun- 
ber of persons with positive symp. 
toms who did not see a medical doctor 
in each of the three counties be to- 
taled, it appears that 338 persons in 
the sample of 1219 had unmet medical 
needs. In percentages this amounts 
to 27.7 per cent of the total. In the 
counties of Kent and Shiawassee, 
which are located in good farming 
areas, the percentage was 24, but in 
Cheboygan county which is in the 
cutover area where the density of 
population is low and distances to 
physicians and hospitals are relative- 
ly great, the per cent needing care but 
not receiving it was 38. 

Table I gives the number of symp- 
toms which was reported for the 1219 
persons. It is interesting to note that 
the most frequent symptom was 
toothache. This item was followed in 
descending order by persistent pains 
in the joints, poor vision, persistent 
headaches, accidental injuries, repeat- 
ed or persistent backache, rupture or 
hernia, severe shortness of breath af- 
ter doing light work, skin rashes or 
itching of the skin, unexplained tired- 
ness and loss of appetite. All the re 
maining symptoms in the list of 27 
were present, however, and in most 
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instances were reported by about 2 
per cent of the sample 1219 in- 


dividuals. 


Validation of Survey Data by 
Physical Examination 


A logical question to raise at this 
point is: How closely would the re- 
sults of a physical examination by a 
physician correspond to the informa- 
tion about the need for medical at- 
tention established by the use of the 
symptoms page in the survey? In 
order to answer this question, ap- 
proval was obtained from the Medical 
Societies in each of the three counties 
where the families resided to set up 
a clinic at which a sample of the fam- 
ilies included in the survey could be 
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examined. Local county public health 
departments assisted with the details 
of the clinic and the State Department 
of Health provided facilities for chest 
X-rays and laboratory services. 


Approximately every sixth family 
interviewed with the schedule was 
selected in a random fashion and was 
asked to come to the clinic for an ex- 
amination. The examination at the 
clinic was made by a physician from 
the Medical School of the University 
of Michigan and included besides the 
examination, a chest X-ray, a blood 
test for syphilis, and an analysis of a 
sample of urine for albumen and 
sugar. 153 persons, representing 
nearly 50 different families were ex- 








TABLE I. NUMBER OF SYMPTOMS REPORTED FOR 1 
EACH ONE CONSTITUTED OF THE TOTAL er ee ee 
No. Per Cent 
I aN a rg a ee ee a 
Pitino 123 101 
i NR AMEE SEEN RI De NADLER INL 98 8.0 
I os et a ee ee 7.5 
BE OE inion cw nnsvvaciavarevacedveeteecesxececece Me an 
mepented or Powsistent Backache ....... 2.2... ccc ccc ccc ccc cececes 74 6.1 
Rupture, Hernia, or Wearing a Truss ...................0..0eeeeuees 50 4.1 
atk aka st Rah ehe nena s <ke Whines Senn 41 3.4 
Persistent Skin Rashes or Itching of Skin ........................... 40 3.3 
Unexplained Be hs ice tec ar eh oie Wh nl a aces cic CaS OR a 40 3.3 
i a Sls wig gs Sal Saale 31 2.5 
Repeated or Persistent Swelling of Ankles .......................... 29 2.4 
Repeated or Prolonged Pains in Stomach or anywhere in abdomen ..... 28 2.3 
I nt a. che bak Ooie Liew ea REE ENR EAA deans bss oe ahah awit 28 2.3 
IESE SE MSR Ree, Mn A re enee ye he Nee 27 2.2 
Repeated Nosebleeds not due to injury ..................-00.-0 ese eees 27 2.2 
Unable to Chew Food, sore teeth or teeth missing...................... 24 2.0 
ee Ne a knees he ON one nekua nme Ceeth 23 1.9 
Sore Mouth due to Plates or Bridges............... 2.0... ceceeeeeeee 22 1.8 
Fainting Spells, stuttering, nervous breakdown....................-:: 20 1.6 
I ee ee ae ae he ch ueebetns 14 1.1 
Lumps or unusual discolored patches on the skin ...................-. 12 1.0 
I ia oa dst oc wich bhai ine NEW mle 8 mS 
Repeated or Frequent Bleeding of Gums .............-....--0-+0005: 8 7 
nce hhncdied ke eeeinaee sin ewwasicebe 6 5 
Open or running sores that do not heal ................. 0.00 uuee 4 3 
3 2 


Repeated vomiting 
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amined. Results of this examination 
follow in Table II. 


TABLE II. 
OBTAINED BY SURVEY INTERVIEW. 
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COMPARISON OF MEDICAL DATA AND INFORMATION ABOUT Symptoms 


the standpoint of age. Table III pre. 
sents the figures regarding this item, 





Per cent of 
Number of Total 
Individuals Examined 





Agreement between results of Physical Examination and Survey .. 


Persons needing medical attention . 
Persons not needing medical attention 


Survey data not confirmed by Physical Examination 





Persons reported as needing attention, but not confirmed by 


medical data 


Persons reported as not needing care, but not supported by 


medical data 


123 80.0 

Fern teae eben ss 62 40.0 

id EE ORY 61 40.0 

Saneidlipsdiaa i 30 20.0 
NEE ECE 60 | 
SEE e rast bnarsacs 20 14.0 | 





Thus it is clear that complete agree- 
ment with the examination of the 
physician occurred in 8 out of 10 
cases. If certain items, mainly those 
dealing with teeth and dental prob- 
lems or with defective eyes and faul- 
ty vision, be omitted the number of 
cases of agreement is increased from 
123 to 130 or by 5 per cent. It is not 
clear yet whether such exclusion is to 
be desired or not in the further re- 
vision and use of the schedule. In any 
event, the percentage of agreement is 
so high that the use of the symptoms 
approach to determine medical needs 
of a population seems feasible.’ 


Age and Need for Medical Care 


It is important to inquire about the 
distribution of these symptoms from 


*A detailed account of the experiment 
with the clinics is presented in an article, 
“Determination of Unmet Need for Medical 
Attention Among Michigan Farm Families,” 
by Charles R. Hoffer and Edgar A. Schuler, 
Michigan State College, in cooperation with 
Dr. Rosalie Neligh and Dr. Thomas Rob- 
inson, Medical School, University of Mich- 
igan, in The Journal of the Michigan State 
Medical Society, Vol. 46, April, 1947, pp. 
443-446. 


It shows clearly that the proportion 
of individuals having symptoms need- 
ing medical attention increases as the | 
population gets older. Only 30.1 per | 
cent of the persons under 20 years 
of age had one or more positive symp- 
toms. In the age period 21-40 years 
51.5 per cent of the population had 
illnesses or ailments needing medical 
attention. Among individuals 41 to 
60 years the percentage was 62.9 and 
for those over 60 years of age the 
percentage having symptoms needing 





medical attention was 177.3. Thus 
while need for medical care is present 
in every age group, it can be definitely ' 
concluded that there will be relatively 


TABLE III. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 
INDIVIDUALS REPORTING ONE OR MORE 
PosITIVE SYMPTOMS CLASSIFIED ACCORD- 
ING TO AGE. 


SE ee 





Number Per Cent 





Age Number of Reporting Reporting 
Individuals Symptoms Symptoms 
Under 20 .... 528 159 30.1 
ear 264 136 51.5 
| Bae 286 180 62.9 
Over 60 ...... 141 109 17.3 
All age groups 1,219 584 47.9 
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more need in a community having a 
high percentage of people past middle 
age than in one where more young 
people reside. 


Economic Status and Need for 
Medical Care 


The figure used to classify the fam- 
ily according to economic status was 
gross income in 1945. The results 
of this tabulation appear in Table 
VI. Here the expected _ relation- 
ship between income and need for 
medical care is evident. Sixty-eight 
per cent of the 209 individuals in 
families having less than $1000 gross 
income had symptoms needing medi- 
cal attention, whereas among 247 in- 
dividuals belonging to families whose 
gross incomes were over $3500 only 
38.9 per cent had positive symptoms. 
When income ranged from $1000 to 
$1500, percentage needing care de- 
creased from 68, the percentage for 
those with gross incomes under $1009, 
to 46 per cent. Thus, the relationship 
between economic status and medical 
care is again demonstrated. If people 
lack funds they put off getting medi- 
cal attention as much as they possi- 
bly can. Other parts of the study not 
reported in this article verified this 
conclusion because the information 
indicated that farm people do not like 
to ask for medical services unless they 
can pay for them. 

It might be mentioned also in this 
connection that the range in expendi- 
tures per family within the year pre- 
ceding the interview for medical, den- 
tal, and hospital services was very 
great. Some families with very limit- 
ed funds had medical and hospital bills 
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as high as $500 or more, whereas 
others made no expenditures at all. 
The need for some kind of a prepay- 
ment plan for medical, dental, and 
hospital services was demonstrated 
repeatedly in this study, but the 
knowledge farm families had regard- 
ing such plans was very limited. 


TABLE IV. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF 
INDIVIDUALS REPORTING SYMPTOMS, CLASS- 
IFIED ACCORDING TO GROSS FARM INCOME 
OF THE FAMILY IN 1945 





Number Per Cent 
Number of Reporting Reporting 


Gross 
Income (1945) Individuals Symptoms Symptoms 





Under $106 209 142 68.0 
1000-1500 .... 125 58 46.4 
1501-2000 .... 161 71 44.1 
2001-2500 .... 220 98 44.5 
2501-3000 .... 144 62 43.1 
3001-3500 .... 113 57 50.4 
Over 3500 .... 247 96 38.9 

, eee 1,219 584 47.9 





Opinions of Farm Families Regard- 
ing Medical Service in their 
Communities 


Only 77 per cent of the 306 families 
reported that they had a family 
doctor. Sixty-six per cent reported 
that they had a family dentist. No 
one in ninety-one families having 
a family doctor, however, had sought 
his services within the past 12 
months. It is significant that only 
sixty-one per cent of the 294 families 
reporting for this particular item 
considered that the medical service in 
their local community was good. Nine 
per cent thought it was definitely poor 
and 29.6 per cent judged it to be both 
good and poor. In a majority of cases 
the reason for its being judged as not 
good was the fact that it was very 
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difficult, if not impossible, to get a 
doctor to come to the farm home, or 
if the patient went to the doctor’s 
office he would have to wait a long 
time to see him. Even then the con- 
sultation or examination was often 
hurriedly done and hence was un- 
satisfactory from the patient’s stand- 
point. 


So far as is known, the experiment 
described in the preceding para- 
graphs is the first of its kind validate, 
by means of a physical examination, 
the approach used in this study to 
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determine the extent of need for 
medical attention among farm fam. 


ilies. The results indicate that use | 


of the “medical needs schedule” by a 
non-medically trained person to ob- 
tain information about the need for 
medical attention is both feasible and 
practical. The data which it provides, 
together with certain supplementary 
facts that can be readily secured at 
the same time, furnish an objective 
and reasonably adequate factual basis 
for the development of both educa- 
tional and medical care programs 
among farm people. 
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NOTES 
Edited by Paul H. Landis 


RECENT POPULATION CHANGES IN RURAL WISCONSIN 


As research specialists in Rural Sociol- 
ogy, we sometimes have the opportunity of 
being put on the spot to deliver “a short, 
irapid-fire discussion on recent developments 
jin the field that may be of significance to 
county agents.” The writer accepted such 
an engagement recently and the following 
lwas my answer: 

Through the ceaseless experiments of sci- 
entists in our agricultural laboratories and 
‘the effective distribution of their findings 
through such media as the state-wide ex- 
tension service, Wisconsin’s farmers are 
learning that their natural or physical re- 
—7 are exhaustible. 

What about people in agriculture? The 
human resource. Here we are still in an 
xploitative era. The soil, humus, rainfall, 
nd the flora, all of these we have learned 
0 our sorrow are not expendable. People 
re! At least so we continue to promote our 
agricultural policy. 

Is this a harsh statement? Let’s try to 
et at the facts. 

To start with we have to remind our- 
elves of the obvious, which we so often 
ompletely overlook. Wisconsin has grown 
up. It’s come of age. No longer is there a 
steady influx of young, ambitious immi- 
grants of child-bearing age. No longer is 
there the need of buying the neighboring 
farm or two or three near-by farms to find 
la place for the sons who wish to follow 
farming. No longer is the population pyra- 
mid that of a rapidly growing vigorous 
society. On the contrary, the age pyramid 
is becoming inverted; it is losing its wide 
base made up of the young ages and the 
oar by ages is shifting toward 
he top of the pyramid. 

Unfortunately, separate statistics for the 
arm population are not available for census 
ears earlier than 1920. But even in the 
hort span between the census of 1920 and 





the one in 1940, remarkable differences are 
present to show the aging of our farm popu- 
lation. In 1920, 36.1 per cent of the farm 
population was under fifteen years of age, 
and 20.0 per cent was over forty-five years. 
In 1930, these percentages were 33.8 and 
23.2, and in 1940, they were 28.3 and 28.4. 
In other words the proportions of the aged 
and the very young in our farm population 
have been reversed. 

The foregoing contrasts would be even 
greater were census data available to per- 
mit calculations for a span of two or three 
generations. I think, however, I can make 
my point clear from citing some figures that 
we gathered in Waushara county this sum- 
mer. For example, of tne families where the 
heads were over fifty years of age and 
living, an analysis of their family patterns 
showed that they (both husband and wife) 
came from families where there were 4.2 
siblings (siblings meaning brothers and sis- 
ters). In contrast, they themselves had (and 
the wife was through the child-bearing age) 
three children, and their children, when 
married, had an average of only 1.5 off- 
spring. Of course, some of the wives of this 
second generation were young enough to be 
still susceptible to pregnancy, but there is 
no reason to believe they will go through 
their reproductive years and achieve as 
many as two children on the average. 

In other words, in three generations the 
number of children per family will have 
been more than halved. 

So again, let’s remember, we’re growing 
up. We are no longer a farm population 
with the sacred, conservative ideas which 
we nostalgically attribute to farmers. 
Farmers are becoming ecitified. They, 
too, ride in automobiles, use tractors, have 
running water; a large number have indoor 
toilets, electricity, etc. But just as their 
city brethren, they likewise have learned 
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the art of family limitation. Therefore, 
let’s divorce ourselves, as hard as it is, from 
the old stereotypes we have concerning the 
size of farm families. They used to be large, 
they used to have children sufficient for 
every type of task that the farm required. 
No more! 

Let’s get at this phenomenon of repro- 
duction from another point of view, perhaps 
in terms that will be more meaningful. I 
refer to what we in population research call 
the “male replacement rate.” If we consider 
the life span of man from age twenty to 
sixty as a measure of his employable years 
in agriculture, we can measure the rate at 
which boys enter the group at one end by 
virtue of reaching age twenty, and the rate 
at which the older men pass out from the 
other end, either by reaching their sixtieth 
year of age or by death prior to reaching 
sixty. 

Now, there’s no guess work in the com- 
putation of this rate. In computing it for 
1940 and 1950, we already have the exact 
number of births, and for deaths we take 
the mortality rates for ages twenty to 
sixty from life tables. 

First, for sake of comparison, in 1940 
the replacement rate was 1.25. In other 
words, from the farms of the state as a 
whole, there were 3,052 more young men 
in their twenties who came into the work 
group than passed out through age or 
death. In 1950, the rate will have dropped 
31.2 per cent to 0.86, leaving an “excess” 
of 2,360. 

So far, all is well, even though we have 
only a slim margin of a little over 2,000. 
We know, however, that we lose men out 
of the twenty to sixty-year group through 
other means than death or age. Some mi- 
grate to urban jobs. If we allow for migra- 
tion, and here is our one and only assump- 
tion, and if we assume that the rate of off- 
farm migration in the years 1940 to 1950 
will be equal to that which obtained in the 
decade 1930 to 1940 (and there is every 
reason to believe it will be greater), then the 
male replacement rate for 1950 drops to 0.11. 
This means an excess of only 315. 

Remember, we have been speaking for the 
farm population of the state as a whole. If 
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we compare the 25 per cent of the Wiscop. mig? 
sin counties in the highest economic quar. stam 
tile, all located on the rich black soils of the) Ca 
eastern and southern part of the state, with} of th 
the 25 per cent of the counties in the lowes have 
economic quartile, then we have a differen; migt 
picture. The counties in the highest eo./ youn 
nomic quartile will not produce excess mala) 36.9 
in 1950; they will show deficits; practically} ing 
all of the excess will occur in counties of the reac! 
lowest income quartile. W 

This simply means that farmers in the) youn 
high income counties will not have any| 1940. 
“son-power” to give to neighboring farms thos« 
who may not have given birth to a son, or| youn 
who may have lost him through death or} leave 
migration. There remain only two places} farm 
for these farms to obtain their “son-power"| farm 
—not only as wage hands, mark you, but as} the s 
successors to the present owners—they must third 
seek in either the low income area or try, in pl 
to entice some of the ex-farm boys to return} that 
from the cities. the : 

Since we have already touched on the drive 
topic of migration, I think it will be inter) Sit 
esting to pursue it a little further. First, I} boys 
would like to have you look at the young-| man} 
sters aged 15 to 19 in Wisconsin’s farm) finall 
population. Tracing the boys who were be-| been 
tween 5 and 9 years of age in 1930 to the/ who 
time they were 15 to 19 in 1940, and making) Wisc 
due allowance for the death rate in these| of th 
ages, there appeared to be no migration) Fit 
Boys in this age group stayed in farming, throt 
With the girls, we find the reverse; 8,046; grow 
girls who were 5 to 9 in 1930 had migrated one. 
from farms before they reached the age of it th: 
20 in 1940. This represents a loss of 162 Take 
per cent of the teen age girls throught exam 
migration. | trary 

When we move up 5 years in age, and in po 
start with the 10 to 14 year-olds in 1930, 1940. 
and see what happened to them by the time metr 
they would have been 20 to 24 in 1940, the s 
there is still another change. Among the lation 
boys there was an off-farm migration of] gaine 
10,440, or 19.1 per cent. In the same years} Ma 
22,358 girls migrated, a loss of 43.3 Pe that 
cent. Boys apparently do not migrate | decac 
early as girls, but neither do the girls slow the n 
down as they mature. In fact, their rate d/ zone 
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Wiscon. migration takes on the proportions of a 
C quar. stampede. 
3 of the Carrying the ages five years ahead, 17,844 
te, with) of the young men aged 25 to 29 who should 
lowest} have been found on the farms in 1940, had 
ifferen migrated—a rate of 33.4 per cent; 15,359 
st eco! young women of the same age migrated— 
3 male;| 36.9 per cent. Finally, the young men break- 
ctically} ing away from the farm appear to be 
: of the! reaching the rate established by the girls. 
We should return for a moment to the 
in the) young men and women aged 20 to 24 in 
re any 1940. In that year we had 43,361 men of 
farms those ages on our farms, and only 28,558 
son, or| young women—a difference of 14,803. This 
ath ori leaves one in three of the young men on 
places}: farms with no chance of marriage with 
rower”) farm girls of this age. Now, you can double 
but as} the size of the farms on which these one- 
y must third live, you can give them two tractors 
or try, in place of one, but I’ll wager my last dollar 
return) that you won’t keep many of these boys on 
the farm. They have biological and social 
ym the drives which they can’t repress. 
inter! Since less than half of Wisconsin farm 
‘irst, | boys are married at age 27, undoubtedly 
young-- many of the 17,844 young men who had 
farm} finally jumped the farm fences by 1940 had 
re be-) been motivated by a desire to catch the girls 
to thei who had left the farm several years earlier. 
1aking} Wisconsin farmers can only hope that some 
these} of them will return as family men. 
ration} Finally, one last boring statistic, and I’m 
rming.! through. We have heard a lot about city 
8,046, growth. This growth has not been a simple 
yrated one. There are some odd developments in 
age of it that I am sure will be of interest to you. 
f 162 Take the cities of Racine and Kenosha, for 
rough} example. They didn’t increase. On the con- 
| trary, they lost 1.6 per cent and 0.5 per cent 
, and in population respectively between 1930 and 
1930,, 1940. But the non-city zone within their 
2 time metropolitan area gained 34.9 per cent in 
1940, the same decade, and the rural farm popu- 
g the lation in the metropolitan district likewise 
on ofj gained 36.9 per cent. 
years} Madison was one of the few large cities 
3 per that made an appreciable gain in the past 
te | decade. Its increase was 16.5 per cent, but 
| slow} the non-city population of the metropolitan 
ate of} zone increased 68.9 per cent, and the rural 
I 
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farm population in the metropolitan fringe 
increased by 15.3 per cent. 

Milwaukee city increased 3 per cent in 
the years 1930 to 1940, the non-city area 
of the metropolitan zone increased 38.2 per 
cent, and the rural farm population of the 
metropolitan district increased 24.2 per 
cent. ’ 

Just who these new farmers are who 
prefer to be in the shadow of the city, I 
don’t know as yet. I suspect many are farm- 
ers who have moved in to take advantage 
of city conveniences, but what their propor- 
tion is, I am not sure. I am sure, however, 
that a new horizon of activity is opening 
for the extension worker in these metro- 
politan zones. Not only are urbanites re- 
ceiving some training in farmers’ problems 
through their position as consumers; but 
many of them are having first hand expe- 
rience in food production. I look for this 
new group of farmers to make a unique 
contribution to our farm thinking. 

Up to this point we’ve dealt with facts, 
and I’d like for just a remaining moment or 
two to move over into the realm of opinion. 
What I’ve said, in part, is that Wisconsin’s 
farm families best able economically and 
socially to have and to rear children are 
the ones who are contributing less and less 
to the maintenance of our farm population. 
Certainly we can’t say they have any “sur- 
plus” to throw off to the cities. In fact, 
many of them, as we have shown, already 
find themselves approaching a deficit status. 
Added to the lowering fertility is an ever- 
increasing tempo of cityward migration. 
With more than half of our counties losing 
between 45 and 60 per cent of their 20 to 
24 year-old girls in the past decade, it’s 
time that we began to think of human con- 
servation. Without these girls there won’t 
be many farmer marriages, and whatever 
bachelors may be worth otherwise, they 
won’t long assure us an agricultural popu- 
lation. 

The exodus of youth is not something that 
we can complacently relegate to the status 
of a “youth problem.” Youth are only re- 
acting to a basic dissatisfaction with farm- 
ing. That this dissatisfaction is only a re- 
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flection upon the earning power of farm- 
ing, I doubt, because even such counties as 
Brown, Outagamie, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, 
Calumet, Dane, Iowa and others in the same 
high farm income class are throwing off 
from a third to a half of their 20 to 24 year- 
old girls annually. 

Farmers, as individuals and as families, 
today are just as bewildered and confused 
as are people the world over. They no longer 
live in an isolated, compact, separate farm 
society. They are losing their localism and 
provincialism. They are citizens of the 
world, and as their horizons have widened 
their problems too have become more com- 
plex. It seems to me we need to look inwards 
to see if our approaches to farmers are still 
sound. Certainly youth surveys, or a super- 
ficial organization around ill-defined com- 
munity or neighborhood leaders, or a re- 
moval of the low income farmers are all 
insufficient bases for action programs. 

Revolutionary population changes, and 
they are truly revolutionary, such as those 
Wisconsin farmers are now going through, 
are symptomatic of basic social change. This 
change reflects national and international 
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trends, but if we admit this, shouldn't We | 
commit ourselves to a re-evaluation of tie 
goals of farming? And it seems to me these | 
goals are expressed not in poundage of milk) 
produced, nor in livestock numbers, nor a\ 
acreages harvested, but ultimately in th. 
sentiments, in the attitudes, and in ea 
values. of farm folk. Is our approach tp 
farmers now so geared that our educational| 
efforts are responsive to the temper mi 
the needs of the time as reflected in these 
values? 

Wisconsin has grown up. Have we? 0r| 
are we still using the same techniques and 
are we basing our educational activities 
upon the assumptions that once seemed ap- 
propriate when our state was in its adoles.| 
cent years; when expansion in population 
went hand in hand with increased land 
clearing and increased acreages? A matur. 
ing state calls for a production policy and 
an educational program that will look to 
the conservation and revitalizing of saa 
culture’s greatest and irreplaceable resource 
—it’s people! 


GEORGE W. HILL. 
University of Wisconsin. 





RURAL SOCIAL STUDIES IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES, 1927-47 


That 84 per cent of the state teachers 
colleges and normal schools have some offer- 
ing in rural sociology and/or rural com- 
munity activities is indeed gratifying to 
those concerned with rural life and educa- 
tion, all the more so in that this is a marked 
increase over past offerings. Twenty years 
ago the author had occasion to study in 
these same institutions the offerings as dif- 
ferentiated for the preparation of rural 
teachers. Twice since then, in 1932 and 1935, 
he has repeated the study, collecting for 
each institution complete and verified data.’ 


’Wm. McKinley Robinson, Practices and 
Trends in the Preparation of Teachers for 
Rural Elementary Schools in the State 
Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools, 
1936, 118 pp. Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo. 





For the present school year, information as 
to the offerings in rural social studies only 
was requested of the present 183 colleges, 
replies having been received from 142. In) 
comparing the past data from those from 
which no information was received this time, 
there is little reason to believe that had their 
data been included there would be any sig- 
nificant changes in percentages. The findings | 
for the current school year are given in 
Table I. 

Fourteen per cent of the colleges have no 
rural offering in social studies, contrasting | 
with which, as might be expected, is the 2) 
per cent ir the industrial states of New 
England and the Middle Atlantic. From two 
schools came the statement that practically 
all their work is orientated toward rural | 
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TABLE I. Rurat SociaL STUDIES OFFERINGS IN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES, 1946-47 
Rural Community 
Rural Sociology Activities Rural Economics 
v z ev 
ae , 5 £3 3 £8 5 eg 
oun - a. = 3 7 a, 3 35 3 >  & 2 z 
see si 3 #8 2 gf 3 28 = 38 3 38 & 
oc es 36 22 36 2 35 22 Sh G2 St 8 88 
wae of BE §S BE OF BE ES EE SF BE ES EE 
Total .... 142 92 26 18 4 31 16 15 3 58 11 18 2 
New England 15 7 2 4 2 1 2 5 1 3 
Middle 
Atlantic 25 13 4 6 2 3 2 1 1 9 2 4 
East North 
Central .. 20 18 8 5 3 3 10 2 2 
West North 
Central ... 26 16 4 1 9 3 5 9 1 2 
South Atlantic 16 11 3 3 1 3 4 2 
East South 
Central .... 7 6 3 1 2 1 6 2 1 
West South 
Central .... 12 8 2 1 8 1 
Mountain .... 10 9 1 5 3 1 1 6 2 
Pacific 11 4 1 4 1 1 1 3 1 1 5 1 





In other sections of the country there is 
little variation in percentages. But three of 
the institutions offer rural economics only. 
Two colleges indicate that rural sociology is 
to be added to their offerings as soon as 
possible. Comparable data for the last 
twenty years are given in Table II. 

The decrease in offerings in rural com- 
munity activities in contrast with the in- 
crease in rural sociology and rural economics 








TABLE II. COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGES OF 
COLLEGES OFFERING RURAL _ SOCIAL 
STUDIES, 1927-47 
Offering 1927 1932 1935 1947 

Rural 
Sociology .. 58.6% 60.2% 51.1% 77.4% 

Rural 
Community 
Activities .. 32.0 25.3 18.5 32.9 

Rural 
Economics . 21.5 23.7 15.2 53.5 





in the first five year period was possibly 
due to the fact that rural sociology as a 
subject was just coming into its own. The 
rural community activities courses, to judge 
from the catalog descriptions, were more 
or less a feeling about for a body of material 
which has since been incorporated into rural 
sociology. The declines in all three areas in 
1935 may in part have been due to the de- 
pression and the resultant curtailing of all 
programs. Then too it was difficult to con- 
vince any student that he should prepare 
for teaching in rural schools at the poverty 
level on which they were operating. The 
same line of reasoning would lead to the 
conclusion that greater prosperity and high- 
er rural teacher salaries have some bearing 
on the present increase in offerings. 
Another factor which probably enters in- 
to this increase is the growing appreciation 
of the inter-relationship of the school and 
community, as expressed in the term com- 
munity school. Further evidence of this 
awareness is the fact that approximately one 
third of the colleges have combined some 
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field work with the courses in rural socio- 
logy and rural community activities. Also, 
those in institutions in which the offerings 
were integrated rather than offered as sepa- 
rate courses, if comments were added, re- 
ferred to the integration as frequently as 
being in rural education as in social studies 
courses. “a 

The rural community as including more 
than farms and rural education as being 
concerned with more than one teacher 
schools seem to be becoming more widely 
accepted concepts. In all the replies was 
there but one mention of the one teacher 
school, “in general, we have gotten away 
from the idea of specialization in rural edu- 
cation as such, although we do place a con- 
siderable number of our graduates in one 
room rural schools.” This attitude was found 
much more frequently a decade ago and still 
more frequently two decades ago, in which 
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earlier times there was less appreciation 
the significance of the rural community 
such, also there was a resistance to the 
marked differentiation in the preparatig|t®5?* 
of rural teachers then in vogue in som ployi 


Commission on Country Life. 

From two of the colleges came statements 
which reflect the all too common greate} "44 
sensitivity to demand than to need, which’ 
frequently means relative neglect of rural! Th 
needs. The one statement was that “students| ¥5 ‘ 
all want positions in urban communities, s0,)° th 
there has been practically no demand (for | 2°4 
rural courses) recently,” and the other) @™™ 
“little call now with scarcity of teachers jn 
towns and cities.” But in spite of these, the but ‘ 
total outlook is definitely encouraging. 

Wo. MCKINLEY Rosinson. 
Western Michigan College of Education. 
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A POLYGYNOUS FAMILY-FARM SYSTEM IN BULLOCK COUNTY, ALABAMA | Tho 


Polygamy, in the form of polygyny, is 
generally thought to exist among only one 
group in the United States: namely, the 
Mormons of Utah. Although polygyny was 
legally terminated as an institution in Utah 
in 1903 *, its existence in 1944 was impressed 
upon the public by the trials of the Funda- 
mentalist group in Salt Lake City.? Near 
Union Springs in Bullock County, Alabama, 
however, another impressive example of 
polygyny is to be found. Several commun- 
ities in this area have had instances of poly- 
gynous family-farms for quite a number of 
years. 

Before a discussion of this phenomenon, 
it would perhaps be well to present a few 
facts about the locality in which it occurs. 
Bullock County, located in the extreme 


* Riddle vs. Riddle, 26 Utah 268, 72 Pac. 
1081 (1903). 

*The New York Times, March 11, 1944, 
p. 16, col. 3; May 21, 1944, p. 35, col. 1; 
October 3, 1944, p. 25, col. 6; December 2, 
1944, p. 15, col. 6. 


prac 
southeastern section of Alabama, is a rural) had 
“Black Belt” county of the Old South, with | first 
its traditions rooted in the culture of a/ fice: 
slave-cotton-plantation society. The county | wive 
at the present time has a population of | A 
19,000 (round numbers), of which 15,000 poly 
are Negro and 4,000 are white. Economically | 54 
it is among the poorest in the state, depend | PTs 
ing mainly upon the production of cotton "°! 
It ranks extremely low in education, the be 1 
school term averaging about three months %“ 
prior to the Roosevelt Administration. The } ™ 


expenditure for education averages 126 dol-' “* 
lars per white child, but only six dollars per *"* 
non-white child. In addition, there is no high yi 
school in the county for Negro students. a 


An instance of a Negro farmer in Bullock 
County who employed only women on his pol 
farm was called to the writer’s attention } : 


during the 1946 summer session at Tuskegee jo 
Institute. This was\reported by a Bullock ola 
County in-service teacher who is the wife it 
the county’s farm agent. Her report was 





verified by other members of the class, resi: | 











ents of that and near-by couunties. These 
Jlass members further stated that such 
© to the ractices had been quite prevalent in their 
Dardtiqn teSPective areas. The existence of farms em- 
in some ploying only women was of interest for two 
reasons: first, if the relationship was simply 
one of employer-employee, the farmer’s rea- 
sons for such an arrangement should prove 
tementsf Significant; second, it was indicated that the 
greater relationship was deeper than that of em- 
1, which’ ployer-employee. 

of rum} The Negro farm agent of Bullock County 
students | "88 contacted. He had been the farm agent 
ties, s0,) of the county for fifteen years and was well 
nd (for | #cquainted with the farm people. He con- 
firmed the reports and also the inference 
that the women were not merely workers, 
but were considered “wives.” He stated that 
while this polygynous family-farm system 
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math of 
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- other, 
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iz. 
ae had been gradually declining during the 
ion. fifteen years he had been in office, he knew 


of some farmers who still practiced it. With 
| the help of the farm agent, a farmer who 
had formerly engaged in the polygynous 
family-farm arrangement was interviewed. 
AMA Though finally persuaded to give up the 
practice by the farm agent, this farmer 
1 rural, had maintained five wives throughout the 
1, with | first ten years of the agent’s period in of- 
of a| fice: one legal wife and four polygynous 
county | Wives. 
ion of | Although quite prevalent at one time, the 
15,000 polygynous family-farm system has been 
steadily declining and its exact incidence at 


ical] 

a present is unknown. It is probable that now 
otton, 20 more than six or eight such families can 
1, the be found, but, because of the difficulties in 
onths scertaining their existence, the number 


_ The } May be considerably greater. In all known 


$ dol.| cases the farms are operated by Negroes. 
s per The polygynous wives are housed individual- 
high ly in one, two, or three-room dwellings that 


, | are either already on the farm or con- 
Tock structed by the farmer for this purpose. 
The farmer selects women for these 


2 polygynous relationships who are unmarried, 
egee economically insecure, and illiterate or near 
lock illiterate. He offers them support and a 
fo of place to live in exchange for their labor, and 
was | 1* is understood that the relationship will 


sett | be “marital.” As long as they work and re- 
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main loyal to the man, they are given econo- 
mic and affectional security—for themselves 
and for their children. “Wives” are made to 
understand that they are to have relation- 
ships with no men other than the “husband,” 
and violation of this understanding is met 
with replacement of the woman by another. 
Except for once or twice a year, the women 
are not permitted to leave the farm, and 
purchases are made for them by the farm- 
er. On the rare occasions when they are 
permitted to leave, the women and the farm- 
er go into town as a group. 

The farmer, in managing relationships 
with his wives, is constantly confronted with 
the problem of “keeping them happy.” This 
involves the maintenance of a_ suitable 
house, providing food and clothes, “courting 
them,” and “giving them attention” (satis- 
fying their sexual desires). The farmer in- 
terviewed stated that conflict among the 
wives is rare, but that when jealousies do 
arise, such methods as flogging, scolding, 
or “petting and courting” may be resorted 
to. If all methods fail, the erring wife or 
wives may be discharged. Since the relation- 
ship is largely economic, the farmer profits 
by keeping it as harmonious as possible. 

Where there is a legal wife in the system, 
she is accommodated to this polygynous 
arrangement. She functions as a sort of 
headwife. The polygynous wives are some- 
times supervised in their work by her. Much 
of her work is transferred to them as she 
has the privilege of having them do her 
scrubbing, cleaning, cooking, laundry, and 
assisting her in any household activities. If 
the legal wife objects to the system, the 
husband is compelled to change his system 
and sever his relationships with these 
“wives” and resort to hired labor. The parti- 
cular farmer interviewed had to resort to 
hired labor after he married following the 
death of the first wife. The second wife had 
different moral standards and would not 
accommodate herself to the polygynous sys- 
tem. The duration of a polygynous wife’s 
relationship in the system depends upon 
how well she is adjusted and how well she 
works. Thus, a polygynous family-farm sys- 
tem may have a long period of duration as 
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a unit, or, on the other hand, it may have 
a frequent change of “wives.” 

The polygynous family-farm system re- 
ceives little, if any, disapproval. It is either 
unrecognized as such, or it is naively ignored 
and overlooked by conventional society. 
It can very easily be accepted by those par- 
ticipating in it as well as by those in the 
area aware of it. This is possible because 
of the lingering traditions of the slave plan- 
tation culture. The slave family was rather 
loosely organized and it did not, and could 
not, conform to conventional family codes 
of behavior. The slave plantation culture 
had conditioned the slave women to prac- 
tices of forming master-slave mistress rela- 
tionships, and relationships with other slave 
men in order that the master might increase 
_ his slave offspring. This compliance often 
afforded the slave woman privilege and se- 
curity for herself and children. These tradi- 
tional lags in the family patterns of the 
rural Southern Black Belt can still be ob- 
served.* Bullock County, an Old South Black 
Belt county with low economic and educa- 
tional levels, is fertile soil for vestiges of 
plantation traditions to prevail. Social iso- 
lation and social distance, created by the 
patterns of segregation, have tended to de- 
velop little culture islands of plantation tra- 
ditions and customs in the midst of a larger 
society in the Southern regions. 


* Charles S. Johnson, Shadow of the Plan- 
tation (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934); E. Franklin Frazier, The 
Negro Family in Chicago (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932); E. Frank- 
lin Frazier, “Traditions and Patterns of 
Negro Family Life in the United States,” 
E. B. Reuter, ed., Race and Culture Con- 
tacts (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934); 
Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom 
(New York: Viking Press, 1939); Charles 
E. King, “The Negro Maternal Family: A 
Product of an Economic and Culture Sys- 
tem,” Social Forces, XXII (October, 1945) ; 
Charles E. King, The Maternal Negro Fam- 
ily of Barrow County, Georgia, unpublished 
M.A. thesis (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, 1940). 
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The polygynous family-farm system ; 
considered to be of great economic value by 
those farmers engaged in it. It is basi 
an economic unit and the achievement 
economic goals are the ultimate objective 
of all individuals affiliated with it. Th 
farmer has a supply of labor in exchange 
for providing the minimum subsistence of 
food, clothing, and shelter. This nets him 
actual increase in profits from farming, The 
wives being illiterate or near illiterate, anj 
having little opportunity for obtaining econ. | 
omic security by their own efforts, and being 
of different culture experience with dif. 
ferent moral values, they achieve their 
economic goal of subsistence through this 
system. The legal wife, where there is one, 
obtains relief from many chores ordinarily 
falling to the farm wife, aside from bene. 
fiting from the increment of returns from 
the low labor cost in farm operation. The 
system is an extremely exploitative one. 
The farmer-husband receives the greatest / 
benefit from exploiting the low level situa- 
tion of the polygynous wives. He, with his 
legal wife, obtains the only prospects of per- 
manent economic security. The farmer inter- 
viewed gives credit to the system for making 
it possible for him to now own several 
houses and lots in the town of Union 
Springs, one 90-acre farm, and several 
smaller farm tracts. At present, he is a 
conventional farmer with a modern farm 
and is considered to be one of the most suc- 
cessful in the county. All of his | 
were made on a cash basis. 

The polygynous family-farm system is de- 
clining. According to the farmer interviewed, | 
the system is declining because of the fol- | 
lowing factors: the growing independence of 
women, changing moral attitudes of the 
women in the area, increased education, and 
the growing opposition to the system by 
married farm women. 

CHARLES E. KING. | 


Bennett College. 
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DEATHS IN THE ABSENCE OF MEDICAL CARE: MISSISSIPPI, 1933-1938 


The Bureau of Vital Statistics of the 
Mississippi State Board of Health for a 
period of six years only maintained an inde- 
pendent check on the number of white and 
colored: deaths in the state which occurred 
in the absence of medical care. While “ab- 
sence of medical care” may in this short 
reporting period have been subject to re- 
porting variations, the white and colored dif- 
ferences shown by these tabulations are so 
dramatic that the data deserve abstracting 
for their general inference in the registry 
of mortality statistics’ and particularly for 


1Native Negroes for all practical pur- 
poses constitute the entire Mississippi col- 
ored population. Other colored groups, in- 
cluding foreign born Negroes, constitute 
only about one per cent of the colored 
population. 

*For detailed studies of Southern mor- 
tality see Mary Gover, Mortality Among 
Southern Negroes Since 1920, Public 
Health Bulletin No. 235, Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1937; Louise 
Kemp and T. Lynn Smith, Health and 
Mortality in Louisiana, Bulletin 390, Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University and Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations, 1945; I. C. 
Wilson, Sickness and Medical Care Among 
the Negro Population of the Delta Area of 
Arkansas, Bulletin 372, Fayetteville: Ar- 
kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1939. The Mississippi data, herein reported, 
would seem to invalidate direct racial com- 
parisons in mortality by selected causes. 
During the period for which these Missis- 
sippi data apply, white deaths from ill-de- 


their reflection on racial differences in the 
availability of medical services in Missis- 
sippi. 

The following table shows the percentage 
of Mississippi white and colored total deaths 
by years, 1933-1938, which appear in the 
reported “without medical care” class. The 
constancy in the ratios shown gives an in- 
ference of validity to the reporting. 

It is possible in the 1933-1937 period to 
break these data down further for tabula- 
tions according to month of death. When this 
is done, as shown in the accompanying fig- 
ure, marked seasonal fluctuations are indi- 
cated, particularly in the colored mortality 
group. 

PauL B. FOREMAN. 
Oklahoma A and M College. 





fined causes ran about five per cent with a 
minor trend toward reduction in this pro- 
portion. Among Mississippi colored this per- 
centage increased quite steadily from thir- 
teen per cent to eighteen per cent in the 
1919-1935 period. This actually is indicative 
in all probability of better mortality report- 
ing, since the state board of health carried 
on extensive campaigns to improve the effi- 
ciency of such records. Deaths previously 
assigned to specific causes on insufficient 
information were probably with increasing 
frequency assigned to the ill-defined class. 
Other data show that “ill-defined” deaths 
are extremely concentrated in the rural pop- 
ulation. See Paul B. Foreman, Mississippi 
Population Trends, Nashville: Vanderbilt 
University, 1939, pp. 55-60. 

















TABLE I. PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL WHITE AND COLORED DEATHS OCCURRING IN THE 
ABSENCE OF MEDICAL CARE, MISSISSIPPI, 1933-1938. 
White Colored 
Year Without Medical Care Without Medical Care 
Total Total 
Deaths Number Per Cent Deaths Number Per Cent ; 
(ne 9,464 481 5.1 13,237 3,079 23.3 
a er 10,055 531 5.3 13,950 3,191 22.8 
IS bhi cre a ce 10,367 479 4.6 13,790 3,056 22.2 
Feature 9,186 400 4.3 12,099 2,793 23.1 
2 9,350 415 4.4 12,436 3,028 24.3 
_, ee se 8,898 461 5.2 12,719 3,543 27.9 





Source: Mississippi State Board of Health: Bureau of Vital Statistics. 
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CURRENT BULLETIN REVIEWS 
Edited by Walter C. McKain, Jr.+ 


(NOTE: The new current bulletin review 
editor will follow the general policies of his 
predecessor. One change in format should 
be noted. Bulletins reviewed in each issue 
will be included in the list of bulletins re- 
ceived. They will be identified by an aster- 
isk. The numbers appearing by each review 
refer to corresponding numbers in the list 
of bulletins. The new editor wishes to thank 
Conrad Taeuber for his helpful suggestions 
and to welcome the continued assistance of 
Mrs. Manny. Members of the Rural Socio- 
logical Society are invited to submit bulle- 
tins and reports to Walter C. McKain, Jr., 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) 


Publications Received 
(*Indicates bulletins reviewed in this issue) 
*1. Alleger, Daniel E. The changing 

population of Florida. Florida Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bul. 100. 46 pp. Gaines- 
ville, Nov. 1946. 

2. Bolte, Charles G. and Harris, Louis. 
Our Negro veterans. 31 pp. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet 128. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. New York, 1947. 

3. California State Reconstruction and 
Reemployment Commission. Estimat- 
ed range for population growth in 
California to 1960. 54 pp. Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Nov. 1946. 

4. Duvall, Evelyn Millis. Keeping up 
with teen-agers. 31 pp. Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet 127. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. New York, 1947. 

5. Duvall, Sylvanus M. War and human 
nature. 31 pp. Public Affairs Pamph- 
let 125. Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
New York, 1947. 

*6. Extension Service and Labor Branch, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. Report on regional farm la- 
bor conferences, 1947. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Washington, D. C. 1947. 





7. 


*10. 


*12. 


13. 


*14, 


Goldschmidt, Walter R. Small busi- 
ness and the community. Report of 
the Special Committee to study prob- 
lems of American small business. U. S. 
Senate, 79th Congress. Pursuant to 
S. Res. 28. 139 pp. Washington, 
D. C. Dec. 23, 1946. 

Howell, H. B. and others. Farming 
today for young men and women. Iowa 


Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. p. 82. pp. 706- 
731. Ames, Dec. 1946. 


James, Burton Ws and others. Report 
of the recreational and cultural re- 
sources survey of the State of Wash- 
ington. 185 pp. Office of the Secre- 
tary of State, Olympia, Dec. 1946. 

Lancelot, W. H. and Morgan, Barton. 
Iowa’s vanishing farm youth and their 
schools. Iowa Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 
p. 81. pp. 668-699. Ames, Sept. 1946. 
Lindstrom, David E. and others. A 
study of youth centers in Illinois, 
1946-47. RSM-19. 44 pp. Ill. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. in cooperation with the 
Div. for Delinquency Prevention, Dept. 
of Public Welfare. Springfield, 1947. 
Mangus, A. R. and Seeley, John R. 
Mental health needs in a rural and 


semi-rural area of Ohio. Ohio Univ. 
Dept. Rur. Econ. and Rur. Socio. 
Mimeo. Bul. 195. 57 pp. In coopera- 


tion with Ohio State Dept. of Public 
Welfare. Columbus, Jan. 1947. 
Manning, Lucy and Diamond, Norene. 
State child-labor standards. A state- 
by-state summary of laws affecting 
the employment of minors under 18 
years of age. 182 pp. Child-Labor 
Series No. 2, U. S. Dept. of State. 
Washington, D. C., July, 1946. 
Mushkin, S. J. and others. Social in- 
surance financing in relation to con- 
sumer income and expenditures. Bur. 
of Res. and Statistics Memo. 63. 155 
pp. Federal Security Agency, Social 


} Assisted by Elsie S. Manny and Robert L. McNamara 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


*20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
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Security Board. Washington, D. C., 
1946, 

National Tuberculosis Association and 
the U. S. Public Health Service. Tu- 
berculosis in the United States. Graph- 
ic Presentation. Vol. 4, 190 pp. Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. New 
York, 1946. 

United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. Report of the FAO 
preparatory commission on world food 
proposals. 84 pp. Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 28, 1946-Jan. 24, 1947. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 1947. 

United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. Report of the second 
session of the conference. 70 pp. Held 
at Copenhagen, Denmark. Sept. 2-13, 
1946. Washington, D. C. Dec., 1946. 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. 
Recent buyers of land. 46 pp. A sur- 
vey of the central corn belt areas of 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Illinois. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nov. 1946. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Office of Foreign 


Agricultural Relations. World food 
situation, 1946-47. 115 pp. Foreign 
Agriculture Circular, WFP 3-46. 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 1946. 

U. S. Dept. of Justice. Recommenda- 
tions for action. By the panels of The 
National Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. 
136 pp. Washington, D. C., 1947. 

U. S. Dept. of State. International 
health conference. New York, N. Y., 
June 19 to July 22, 1946. Report of 
the U. S. Delegation including the 
final act and related documents. 145 
pp. Pub. 2703. Washington, D. C., 
1947. 

War Relocation Authority. Com- 
munity government in war relocation 
centers. 103 pp. U. S. Dept. of the 
Interior. Washington, D. C., 1946. 
War Relocation Authority. Jmpound- 
ed people—Japanese Americans in the 
relocation centers. 239 pp. U.S. Dept. 
of the Interior. Washington, D. C., 
1946. 

War Relocation Authority. The evac- 


uated people. A quantitative descrip- 
tion. 200 pp. U. S. Dept. of the In. 
terior. Washington, D. C., 1946, 

War Relocation Authority. Token 
shipment. The story of America’s 


25. 


War Refugee Shelter. 104 pp. U.g§, | 
Washington, | 


Dept. of the Interior. 
D. C., 1946. 

War Relocation Authority. Wartime 
exile. The exclusion of the Japanese 


26. 








Americans from the West Coast. 167 | 


pp. U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1946. 


*27. War Relocation Authority. WRA—A 
story of human conservation. 212 pp. 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1946. 

28. Yahraes, Herbert. Rheumatic fever— 


Childhood’s greatest enemy. 31 pp. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet 126. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc. New York, 
1947. 





Intergovernmental Relations 


Democracy trains its microscope on govern- 
ment in Blue Earth County, Minnesota. 
35 pp. By Council on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, Mankato, Minnesota, 
1945. 

A progress report of the Henry County 
demonstration. 48 pp. By the Henry 
County Council on Intergovernmental 
Relations, New Castle, Indiana, 1946. 

Colquitt County, Georgia, A field laboratory 
for study and experiment in intergov- 
ernmental relations. 65 pp. By the 
Colquitt County Council on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, Moultrie, Georgia, 
1947. 

These pamphlets are progress reports on 
the work being done by the Council on In- 
tergovernmental Relations in three counties 
in different parts of the country. Each of 
the three reports emphasizes the need for 
local people to exercise a greater influence 
in determining governmental policy, and a 


greater degree of integration between the | 


activities carried on by the local, State, and 
Federal agencies. 
The great number 
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agencies and activities operating in each 
county is pointed out, as is also the ten- 
dency for the control of these activities to 
move away from the people who are being 
served. The general approach of the Council 
on Intergovernmental Relations is based 
upon the assumption that too much govern- 
mental activity is becoming centered in 
State and Federal agencies, particularly the 
latter. 

The best way by which a greater integra- 
tion of governmental activity within the 
county can be achieved differs somewhat in 
the three demonstration counties: In Blue 
Earth County, Minnesota, the County 
Council on Intergovernmental Relations, 
after an intensive study of the various gov- 
ernmental activities operating there, recom- 
mended the setting up of a “Community 
Budget” which would give the county lead- 
ers an opportunity to make recommenda- 
tions on the types of governmental activities 
that were thought desirable. This approach, 
the County Council reasoned, is the best 
way to strengthen the role of the local peo- 
ple in government, and to show up any 
duplications or gaps that may exist in the 
various governmental activities. 

The Henry County Council on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations made a comprehensive 
study of their local government situation 
and came to the conclusion that the full use 
of “The County Planning Commission” is 
the missing link in local governmental gear- 
ing. This Commission, as set up at the 
county level by State law, can effect the 
proper relationship between the activities 
of the local, State, and Federal govern- 
mental agencies. 

The Colquitt County Council on Inter- 
governmental Relations came out with yet 
another means for integrating all govern- 
mental activity in the county and to in- 
crease the role of local government, namely 
that of setting up a “County Agricultural 
Committee.” This was achieved by the 
County Council on Inter-governmental Re- 
lations requesting the County Commission- 
ers to request the County Grand Jury to 
recommend the creation of such a commit- 
tee and to appoint the members. This was 
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done in late 1946 just before the report 
was written. 

There are numerous practical sugges- 
tions for the improvement of local govern- 
ment in the three reports, but broadly 
speaking local people need to develop more 
effective means for letting their influence 
be felt. They need to have an informed and 
responsible voice in the use of the services 
that are available. Mere opposition to “out- 
side” governmental activity may lead to 
local people refusing to avail themselves 
of available services which they want. 

There seems to be a rather general agree- 
ment in the demonstration counties that 
the County Councils on Intergovernmental 
Relations should not perpetuate themselves, 
but rather drop out of the picture as the 
recommended “teamwork” idea is put into 
effective operation. Such a recommendation 
has been made in each of the three counties. 
It will be of interest to learn later of the 
progress made. 

In each of the three proposed teamwork 
plans, the heart of the County Council’s 
recommendations rests upon three general 
considerations; first, that the local repre- 
sentatives of all governmental agencies op- 
erating in the county agree to look to the 
county agency designated by the County 
Council on Intergovernmental Relations 
(whether a “Community Budget,” “County 
Planning Commission” or “County Agri- 
cultural Committee’) as the local co-ordi- 
nating committee for all governmental ac- 
tivity; second, that the county coordinat- 
ing committee — whatever its name — de- 
termine what governmental services are 
desired; and third, that the co-ordinating 
committee determine what agency or 
agencies are to render each agreed-upon serv- 
ice. Such an approach, it was believed by 
the Council on Intergovernmental Relations 
in each of the three counties, would prac- 
tically eliminate duplication of activity, 
make it easy to see what new services are 
needed, if any, and to cause the local people 
to be definitely appreciative of the agencies 
rendering local governmental services. 

The work in each of the three counties, 
and in Santa Clara County, California for 
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which a progress report will be forthcom- 
ing shortly, was initiated by the Council on 
Intergovernmental Relations which was or- 
ganized in 1942. The necessary funds to 
carry on the work of the Council have been 
provided by the Spelman Fund of New York. 
The members of the County Councils serve 
without pay. In each county there is a small 
salaried staff made up of the director of the 
County Council, his associate, and clerical 
assistants. Elaborate and complicated pro- 
cedures were used in the selection of the 
four counties. A county could be considered 
for this intensive program only if the local 
people were interested in such a project, if 
the State would arrange for a State Council 
on Intergovernmental Relations to make 
work in the county feasible, and if State 
officials actively desired to have the program 
launched in a county in the State. 

The work of the Council on Intergovern- 
mental Relations is centering its attention 
upon a matter of widespread grass roots 
interest throughout the Nation, namely that 
of helping local people achieve for them- 
selves a larger measure of governmental 
participation and control. It is not without 
significance, however, that this whole effort 
arose out of the interest of top-flight offic- 
ials in Washington and in nation-wide or- 
ganizations interested in the smaller units 
of governmental organizations and activi- 
ties, and that it is financed by a nationally- 
known foundation. In short, the emergency 
and functioning of the parent national 
Council on Intergovernmental Relations par- 
takes of the trend toward governmental cen- 
tralization that it is developing techniques 
to combat. 

ARTHUR F. RAPER. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





Health 


[12.] A first report in the nature of a 
popular summary of findings of the Miami 
County Mental Health Research Project 
has been issued by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The Project is a co- 
operative venture of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
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Station, and the Division of Menta] Hy. 
giene of the Ohio State Department of 
Public Welfare. Designed to reach a wide 
reading public, the report makes use of the 
question and answer technique of research 
reporting. Methods of study include ob. 
serving and recording the life of the com. 
munity as the researcher lived in it, com. 
piling information from agency records and 
the use of questionnaires, tests, and rating 
devices. 

The report points out that the prevalence 
of personality disorders is not known for 
any large area and that exact measure. 
ment would require clinical examination of 
an entire population. In lieu of such de. 
tailed work, the present study makes use 
of indirect methods of approaching the prob- 





lem and various indices or indicators of 


mental hygiene problems are selected for 
study. These include, (1) results of selec. 
tive service examinations, (2) rough screen- 
ings of school children, (3) court records 
of juvenile delinquency, (4) court records 
of commitments to mental hospitals, to 
State schools for mentally deficient children, 
and to the State Institution for Epileptics, 
(5) court records of adult crime, (6) court 
records of diverce. 

The main body of the report deals with 
the findings derived from study of these 
factors associated with personality disor- 
ders and maladjustments. A final chapter 
discusses the responsibility for action pro- 
grams, the kinds of treatment and pre- 


ventive services requiring prompt attention | 
and suggests an educational program in | 


mental hygiene, a legislative program, and 
the next steps in research. 


Population 
[1.] The changes in Florida’s population 
from 1830 to 1945 have been studied along 
with the problems related to these changes 
and their effect on rural communities. Fed- 
eral and State census data were used in the 
tabulations. Natural increase, particularly 
in rural areas, and in-migration were im- 
portant causes of population growth. The 
heaviest out-migration has been from rural 
areas with high birth rates and low eco 
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nomic opportunity. Although Florida was 
wholly rural in 1850, by 1945 only 36 per 
cent of the population was rural. The pro- 
portion of Negroes in the population was 
much lower in 1945 than in 1830, due in 
part to a heavier out-migration rate of 
Negroes than of whites between 1930 and 
1945. For both whites and Negroes the pro- 
portion of aged persons and of persons in 
the economically productive groups has in- 
creased. The rural-farm population of both 
races has the highest proportion in the 
younger age groups. The fertility rate in 
1940 for the State as a whole was not suf- 
ficient for population replacement but the 
reverse was true in rural areas, particular- 
ly for the Negro race. 

The author concludes that “the adjust- 
ment of population to natural and material 
resources from the standpoint of human 
welfare is the problem basic to all popula- 
tions.” Problems which should be studied in 
relation to the needs of certain areas in 
Florida include land tenure, farm manage- 
ment, cropping practices, terms of farm 
leasing agreements, marketing problems, 
community adjustment relationships and 
rural education. “Policy programs institu- 
ted for the betterment of the public wel- 
fare can best be suited to the needs of the 
people when full recognition is given to the 
means by which local communities can 
achieve some degree of economic stability.” 


Farm Labor 
[6.] A report on regional farm labor con- 
ferences held in Salt Lake City, Chicago, 
and Atlantic City in January contains a 
list of the persons in attendance and some 
of the papers given. Cooperation between 
States and among the agencies within States 
was stressed. The exchange of information 
on development of crops, availability of 
labor, and movement of workers was urged 
in order to carry out a program to meet the 
needs of each State. The following subjects 
were included in the papers given: Trends 
in agriculture and labor, the farm labor 
problem in the States, Extension’s job with 
migrants and employers of migrants, the 
New York migrant labor program, farm 
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labor shifts in Indiana, reducing the need 
for labor by mechanization and better work 
methods, labor management, farm work as 
an educative experience for urban youth, 
and women as a continuing source of farm 
labor. 


Youth Studies 
[10.] A recent bulletin discusses the need 
for better educational advantages for Iowa’s 
rural youth and suggests methods of equal- 
izing the costs of education for farm and 
nonfarm people living in the same school 
district. In every county in Iowa the num- 
ber of farm young people decreased between 
1930 and 1939. This decrease ranged from 
155 in Boone County to 2,326 in Harrison 
with an average of 691: per county. The 
greatest loss was in districts having only 
rural elementary schools. Lack of adequate 
educational facilities in rural areas appears 


to be an important reason for moving to 


towns and cities. In order to give all rural 
children an opportunity to attend high 
school, the grade school systems already in 
operation should be enlarged to include all 
the territory in which the rural pupils live. 
In these new school districts adjustments 
should be made so that all the people pay 
on a basis of approximately equal cost per 
child. Under the present system of taxa- 
tion of property, farm people in many 
school districts pay more than three times 
as much per child for education as nonfarm 
people in the same district. What neighbor- 
ing States are doing to meet this problem 
and plans which might be put in operation 
in Iowa are included in the report. 


[20.] The bulletin Recommendations for 
action contains the summaries of fifteen 
reports which were presented to the Na- 
tional Conference on Prevention and Con- 
trol of Juvenile Delinquency in November 
1946. These reports were on: (1) com- 
munity coordination, (2) institutional treat- 
ment of delinquent juveniles, (3) juvenile 
court laws, administration and detention 
facilities, (4) role of the police in juyenile 
delinquency, (5) recreation for youth, (6) 
housing, community development, and 
juvenile delinquency, (7) youth participa- 
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tion, (8) citizen participation, (9) mental- 
health and child-guidance clinics, (10) case- 
work and group-work services, (11) church 
responsibilities, (12) school and teacher re- 
sponsibilities, (13) home _ responsibility, 
(14) statistics, and (15) rural aspects. 

Each report states the problems, illus- 
trates how they have or have not been met, 
and recommends specific action that should 
be taken in the community. The integration 
of National, State, or community planning 
through existing organizations is urged 
rather than the starting of new and sep- 
arate movements. Four general recommend- 
ations for rural areas are: (1) “That the 
basic responsibility for the control and pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency rests pri- 
marily with the home and the local com- 
munity, (2) that all the youth of the local 
community be afforded the opportunity and 
be encouraged to participate in constructive 
group activities, (3) that rural people give 
special attention to finding out appropriate 
means for conserving the natural advan- 
tages of rural areas and making them avail- 
able to all rural youth, (4) that some ap- 
propriate practical plan be formulated to 
collect and compile statistics on juvenile de- 
linquency in all rural areas.” 


[11.] An interest in youth centers is in- 
dicated in a recent study in Illinois where 
the movement to organize centers was 
started in 1941. A youth center is defined 
as “a place planned for and by teen-age 
youth where they may spend their leisure 
time in worthwhile recreational activity.” 
The centers vary in organization and ac- 
tivities to meet the needs of different com- 
munities and groups. In the spring of 1945 
a questionnaire was sent to all counties in 
the State to obtain information about the 
youth centers in operation. Based on these 
replies, a second questionnaire was sent to 
school principals, farm advisers, and di- 
rectors of youth centers to try to find a 
solution to some of the problems. Reports 
tabulated from 93 communities show that 
towns of 2,500 to 5,000 population have the 
best success with youth programs. Prob- 
ably this is because they can afford a 
trained director, school leadership is avail- 
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able, and more varied programs can be pro- 
vided. In smaller towns the center might be 
more successful if organized on a com. 
munity basis including the older age groups 
instead of limiting the membership to high 
school students. The success of all centers 
depends upon the cooperation of both youth 
and adults, regardless of what group or or. 
ganization started the center. The first part 
of the report discusses general phases of 
the project including housing of centers, 
sponsors, dues, membership, rules, and ac. 
tivities. The second part of the report de. 
scribes nine centers in detail and gives sug. 
gestions for the organization and operation 
of a community recreation center. 


Miscellaneous 

[14.] Social insurance financing in relation 
to consumer income and expenditures is the 
title of a study which “attempts to ap- 
praise the effects of the social insurances 
on purchasing power, and to reexamine the 
financial provisions of the present social 
insurance system and of various proposals 
for its modification.” Emphasizing that the 
primary purpose of social insurance is to 
furnish economic security to individual fam- 
ilies, the report (1) examines the possible 
effects of the financial provisions of the 
present social insurance programs on con- 
sumption in the postwar period, (2) an- 
alyzes the possible effects of the financial 
provisions of the 1943 and 1945 Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bills and (3) studies var- 
ious modifications which have been sug- 
gested to make social insurance a more ef- 
fective instrument for achieving and main- 
taining a high level of consumption and 
employment after the war. The text is sup- 
plemented with charts and tables. 


[27.] WRA—A story of human conserva- 
tion is a summary of the work of the War 
Relocation Authority. It describes the forces 
back of the evacuation order; the problems 
of evacuation, detention, management of 
centers, resettlement, evacuee property and 
racial prejudice; and contains recommenda- 
tions for future action. “The War Reloca- 
tion Authority believes that three major 
lines of action are needed to insure a better 
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integration of the Japanese people into the 
body of our society and to soften existing 
injustices. These are: (1) enactment of 
legislation providing for an ‘Evacuation 
Claims Commission’ to consider claims 
against the government for property losses 
suffered as a direct result of the evacua- 


) tion, (2) modification in the Federal natu- 


ralization laws to put Japanese people on 
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the same basis as members of other nations 
and other races, and (3) continuation and 
expansion of activity of local citizen com- 
mittees and groups to aid the process of 
evacuee adjustment and _ re-integration.” 
Nine other final reports have been issued, 
each describing in detail some part of the 
program. Five of these are listed under 
the heading “Publications Received.” 
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Edited by Howard W. Beers 


Small Business and the Community, A Study 
in Central Valley of California on Ef- 
fects of Scale of Farm Operations. 
Report of the Special Senate Committee 
to Study Problems of American Small 
Business, December 23, 1946. 


In the field of Agriculture, the conflicting 
social values associated with size of enter- 
prise have found expression in the contro- 
versy between the supporters of so-called 
“industrialized farming” and the advocates 
of “family farming.” Farm economists and 
rural sociologists, therefore, will welcome 
this study of two farm communities in Cali- 
fornia which sets up for its objective the 
collection of documentary evidence “of the 
life which best expresses our desires as free 
people living under a democratic political 
and economic system.” 

The study was made for the Special Senate 
Committee on Small Business by Dr. W. R. 
Goldschmidt of U.C.L.A., and was published 
by the Committee in its series of regional 
studies on “Small Business and the Commun- 
ity.” 

The two farm regions which are selected 
for this comparative study differ in scale 
of agricultural operations. In fact, this was 
a basic requirement, since the object was to 
determine “the effect of scale of operations 
upon the character of the rural community.” 
Actually, the foci of the investigation are 
two commercial centers: Arvin, located in an 
agricultural area dominated by large scale 
farm operations; and Dinuba, in a region 
of moderate-size farms. Both have virtually 
identical resource bases as measured bv 
dollar volume of production of farm com- 
modities. 

Abundant evidence is advanced that com- 
munity life is richer and more wholesome 
in Dinuba than in Arvin. Average living 
conditions were found to be consistently 
better in the former than in the latter, even 
though Dinuba supported “a larger number 
of people per dollar value of agricultural 
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production.” Compared with Dinuba, Arvin! >" 
had an impoverished social life. Dinuba mer. °°™* 
chants did almost twice the value of retai| "SP 
trade as did those in Arvin and had twice "2! 
the number of business establishments. Phy. plaini 
sical, educational, religious, civic and recre. | “#£er 
ational facilities were found to be superior Dr. G 
in number and quality in Dinuba. In short! 8" 
“in a series of measures of community >t 


character, one community was found to meet tare o 
the standards normally accepted for com. pemene 
munity life in America far better than the | °°"? 
other.” cant f 
These findings, according to the author, this 
represent sufficient evidence to justify the ve | 
promulgation of the following thesis: or 
1. “Quality of social conditions is asso- Poy P 
ciated with scale of operations.” would 
2. “Farm size is....an important quence 
causal factor in the creation of such 1. Q 
differences.” ; es 
3. “Farm size is the most important pe 


cause of these differences.” of 
While the author maintains that he has| 2. 0 
demonstrated that “the reported differ.” as 


ences in the communities may properly be tic 
assigned confidently and overwhelmingly) 3 1 
to the scale-of-farming factor,” he is aware fa 
of the fact that the causal relationship be ec 
tween scale of farming and social conditions th 
“is valid only within the framework of ref- 4, Sh 
erence of the culture common to the two no 
communities and the area of industrialized de 
farming.” It is observed that “the scale of ’ ce 
farm operations only creates the occunation- int 


al structure found under the assumption that It is 
land is individually owned and requires not rec 
hired labor:” that “cooperative farming,” for ed to r 
example, “would have a different effect” in the 
on the social and cultural life of a commun studied. 
itv dominated by large scale farm opera the per 
tions. we have 

It becomes clear, then, that it isn’t the jsocial a 
seale of overation, as such. that is responsi- fties der 
ble for the differences indicated, but rathet farming 
the institutional arrangements under which Jated by 
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such scale is conducted. This is the crux of 
_ analysis. 
The fact that the Arvin farm area was 
§ composed of 80 percent agricultural wage 
. ¥laborers and 15 percent farm operators, 
compared with 43 percent and 54 percent, 
a respectively, in the Dinuba agricultural 
ary region, is of fundamental significance in ex- 
a | plaining the social, cultural and demographic 
“Tl differences of the two communities. And 
. | Dr. Goldschmidt is under no illusions that 
hort | it isn’t. For he observes: “From the stand- 
= point of understanding the inherent struc- 
ture of the two communities and their fund- 
" amental social and economic problems, the 
rom} secupational structure is the most signifi- 
tae icant fact about their population.” But it is 
this “most significant fact” which might 
have been given a more prominent place in 
the conclusions. 
On the basis of the author’s showing, but 
- ‘with a shifting of emphasis, this reviewer 
‘would revise the previously indicated se- 
nt quence of the study’s thesis, as follows: 
. 1. Quality of social conditions in a farm 
community is a product of its occu- 


thor, 
' the 


= 





nt | ational structure, or of its character 
of labor requirements; 

be 2. Occupational structure is generally 

fer- associated with scale of farm opera- 

7 be tions in a free economy; 

ngly} 8. Under such an economy, large scale 

vare farming generally results in sharp 


be- | economic and social stratification of 
ions the farm and rural population; 


ref-. 4. Sharp stratification of population is 
two not conducive to the promotion of 
ized democratic rural communities, unless 


2 of ? certain compensatory correctives are 
ion- introduced. 
that It is to be regretted that the report does 
ires not recommend the type of correctives need- 
for ed to reduce the differences shown to exist 
ct” in the character of the two communities 
un- studied. For the failure of Arvin to match 
ra- tthe performance of Dinuba suggests that 
we have learned to make quicker and better 
the jsocial and cultural adjustments in communi- 
nsi- [ties dependent on small business and small 
het farming than in those economically domin- 
lich fated by large scale enterprise. 


: 
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Senator James E. Murray, chairman of the 
Committee, in a foreword states that the 
findings and conclusions of the study “indi- 
cate the importance of independent small- 
scale business as the cornerstone of our 
American economic system of free enter- 
prise.” Although he is careful to state that 
the study is “not intended to be considered 
representative of other communities in the 
United States,” it does raise, in his opinion, 
“pertinent questions concerning their pro- 
bable application for other communities ex- 
hibiting similar, if not identical conditions.” 

To this reviewer, the findings and con- 
clusions of this systematic survey have a 
vital bearing on the program and activities 
of such agencies as the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, among others, operating in 
the field of postwar habilitation of disad- 
vantaged family farms. In a larger sense, 
they cannot be ignored in our formulation 
of effective and equitable national agricul- 
tural policies in the years ahead. They are of 
fundamental importance because they con- 
firm documentarily what, heretofore, has 
been only suspected and casually observed. 
They represent, accordingly, a challenge 
to economic “bigness” in agriculture. 

SAMUEL Liss. 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. 





Chinese Family and Society. By Olga Lang. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. xv + 395. 
$4.00. 

Chinese Family and Society is a unique 
book in the literature of Chinese society, 
and as such a valuable contribution. The 
strength of the book lies primarily in (1) 
the fact that the writer has recognized that 
there is an interdependence of family and 
other aspects of social structure, (2) in the 
recognition that the Chinese family has 
changed over the centuries, and (3) in the 
careful attention she has given to the vari- 
ations of family structure, relationships, 
and functioning in contemporary, or rather 
pre-war, China. Indeed the unity of the 
book lies largely in the attempts to demon- 
strate and to elaborate these three points, 
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The writer is most successful on point (3), 
discussion of which is based primarily on 
field work carried out in 1935-36 under the 
auspices of the Institute of Social Research 
(Columbia University) and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. Points (1) and (2) are 
valid enough theses when stated in general 
terms, but Dr. Lang’s discussion of them 
is neither penetrating in insight nor con- 
vincing in many of the assertions made. 

Dr. Lang has attempted to draw together 
information from many sources, both con- 
temporary and historical, including scienti- 
fic and pseudo-scientific investigations, 
philosophical writings, and fiction. To these 
she has added new primary data, including: 
case histories and statistical data from 4,000 
records of the Social Service Department of 
the Peiping Union Medical College Hospital; 
644 interviews with representatives of dif- 
ferent social classes and age groups in 
Peiping, Tientsin, Shanghai, Wusih and Fu- 
kien; 1,700 questionnaires filled out by 
students in 22 colleges and 8 high schools in 
ten cities of North, South, and Central 
China; and a survey of the life of 26 clans 
in Fukien and Kwangtung. The new data 
provide a solid basis for some very reveal- 
ing typological analyses. Dr. Lang makes 
effective use of them in this way, recogniz- 
ing the limitations of the samples and avoid- 
ing pitfalls in the interpretations of verba- 
lized attitudes of persons interviewed or 
approached through questionnaires. 

The reviewer tried a small experiment be- 
fore reading this book. Starting with (1) 
a background of reading concerning the tra- 
ditional family pattern and attitudes, and 
(2) a consideration of major forces of social 
and economic change in modern China, she 
wrote out some a priori generalizations as 
to the changing family pattern to be ex- 
pected among. different socio-economic 
grouns in China. These tentative conclusions 
matched to a remarkable degree the find- 
ings of the field studies reported by Dr. 
Lang. The only major point at which no 
such check was made was in the matter of 
the family in the communist groups; on this 
point the reviewer made no attempt at 
prediction and most of Dr. Lang’s conclu- 
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sions are a priori and inferential. Aside from Bec: 
the issues of family life in the communistic and S 
versus other sectors of Chinese society, this) °°™° 
little experiment seems to provide at least studie 
logical support for Dr. Lang’s exceedingh Never 
interesting detailed analysis of the family Chines 
in contemporary China—especially of th sented 
varying relations between familism ani ‘5 § 
nationalism, the varying positions of women! weigh 
versus men and young versus old in the "¥° ® 
family and the society, and the associatei) ##°"S 
variations and confusions of authority ané contur 
companionship relations among family mem.’ 
bers. 

The major weaknesses of Dr. Lang’s work 
are two. First, one senses a lack of pro} mass , 
found identification with and hence under. a 
standing of the Chinese people. Perhaps no to 
one who is not of those people can attain Cr 
to such insight. Certainly there is in this’ 
respect a striking contrast between the! 
works of Hsiao Tung Fei and the little study 
of a Shantung Village by Martin Yang on 
the one hand and Dr. Lang’s writing on the 
other. There is an intellectual coldness about 
Chinese Family and Society that makes it 
appear superficial even if correct as far as 
it goes. That coldness is not due merely to 
the effort at objectivity; in fact it is evi- 
denced in part where objectivity is least. 

This brings us to the second major defect, 
which is closely related to the first. Al 
though Dr. Lang has lived among the 
Chinese and is genuinely in sympathy with 
them up to a certain point, she is neverthe. called | 
less ethnocentric and she sees Chinese fam- lion re 
ily and society through a particular set of) of om 
values. The ethnocentrism is not merely) 4. , 
Western; it is a particular brand of Western, utilized 
Indeed, aside from political matters Dr) ‘ian 
Lang seems to be far more aware of th of 100 
divergencies within Chinese than within with re 
Western Society—in part no doubt because suppler 
at the present time the former are mo | person: 
dramatic. This narrowed point of view A York ¢ 
most clearly seen in some of her comments This 
about the position of women in the family} ,1:44, 
The values include a mixture of individual} .140) ¥, 
ism, Marxism, and feminism. They condi- tion of 
tion many of her interpretations, especially ie on 
of the relation of the family to the society 
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Because of these defects, Chinese Family 
and Society cannot claim a place beside 
some of the best of the recent community 
studies carried out by Chinese sociologists. 
Nevertheless, the new data concerning the 
*y! Chinese family have been gathered and pre- 
_ sented in such a way that the student of 
ted this subject must give them considerable 
4 weight. He will find in them the most exten- 
omen | sive available evidence concerning the vari- 
: ations in family adjustment in twentieth 

’ century China. 
and} Mary JEAN BowMAN. 


7 Lexington, Kentucky. 
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pro-/ Mass Persuasion, The Social Psychology of 
der} = War Bond Drive. By Robert K. Mer- 
ie ton with Marjorie Fiske and Alberta 
ttair Curtis. New York: Harper and Broth- 


this} ors, 1946. Pp. xiii + 210. $2.50. 

= It is rare to find a careful research 
| , analysis carrying so many implications of 
a almost terrifying social import. Perhaps 
bout these implications are the more dramatic 
me because they arise implicitly and are not 
oa expanded upon in the text. Actually Mass 
yt Persuasion is an attempt, and a most suc- 
“i cessful one, to explain how a radio program 
+t did what it did. On September 21, 1943, 
feet Kate Smith, the radio singer, conducted a 

AL marathon bond drive over a national hook- 

the up. Miss Smith broadcast continuously 
with from eight o’clock one morning until two 
the o'clock the next morning. And when Smith 
am | called it a day she could chalk up 39 mil- 
' afl lion dollars of war bond pledges as a result 
veh of her efforts. “How did this come about?” 
—-"\ As the basis of their study, the authors 
re utilized several types of data: Smith’s pro- 

thd gram; i.e., script, timing, etc.; the results 
thin of 100 detailed intensive, focused interviews 
ad with radio listeners; and the results of their 

supplementary polling interviews with 978 
a persons. All sampling was from the New 

‘| York City area. 

This is no mere analysis of Kate Smith’s 
scripts plus a topical discussion of respond- 
ents’ verbalizations. It is in fact the applica- 
all tion of a brilliant conceptual framework to 
the complex of script, the marathon pat- 








a 
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tern, listeners’ verbalizations, and Smith. 
The various elements and processes in this 
persuasion instance are untangled, analyzed, 
and then rewoven into a meaningful con- 
ceptual pattern. The authors do an out- 
standing job in uncovering the processes 
through which the public has built a com- 
posite Smith image. Although her legiti- 
mate sphere may be that of a highly paid 
commercial entertainer, Smith’s public role 
personifies sincerity. She is the custodian 
of traditional values, the loving “mother,” 
the self-martyred patriot. She is a rock of 
ages in a world replete with duplicity, pub- 
lic manipulation, and insecurity. This phe- 
nomenon is obviously no new discovery but 
we are given in this study a startlingly clear 
exposition of its processes. 

To single out here the analysis of the 
character and development of the Smith 
image should in no way detract from other 
types of insights provided; eg., the pe- 
culiarly compulsive power of the marathon 
itself, the psychological impacts of different 
script techniques, creation of guilt, etc. 
Studies like this must be multiplied if any 
good text book in propaganda is to be pro- 
duced. And this one demonstrates that a re- 
search study need not be dully or esoterical- 
ly written to be scientific and professionally 
useful. 

Mass Persuasion approximates an ideal 
in many ways. It is brilliantly conceived 
theoretically; it is executed with clarity and 
style; it cuts across many public issues of 
serious significance, and it certainly deepens 
one’s insights into a number of socio-psycho- 
logical processes, relating ti.em to contem- 
porary social structure. 

The insights given into popular motiva- 
tion and criteria of leadership might offer 
one a dismal prognosis for the fate of demo- 
cracy in an era of mass communication. 
Here is a strong and dramatic case of lit- 
erate citizens pursuing a “good” end for 
the most irrelevant, nonrational, and per- 
haps debasing, “reasons.” (One might re- 
member that the entire framework of war 
bond sales promotion rested mainly on a 
public lie; i. e., the need of money to buy 
the boys the guns, rather than upon the more 
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elemental anti-inflationary utility of the 
sales.) But perhaps more depressing are the 
implications of this analysis in its careful 
dissection of our ability to create a God-sent 
culture hero—the transfiguration of the 
huckstress. The latent viciousness in “guilt- 
edge” sacrifice, which is often false guilt 
and bastard sacrifice, seems even less signi- 
ficant socially than the construct of the 
image. 

Criticisms of the treatment can, of course, 
be levelled. It would, for example, appear 
that the confinement of sampling to the 
New York area was unfortunate. Matters 
of considerable importance could have been 
tapped if the sample had included a con- 
trasting group from a less secular environ- 
ment. But most criticism may be resolved 
in wishes that the study had been more 
extensive in certain of its explorations. In 
this vein, but more seriously, the last chap- 
ter is scientifically unimpeachable but is 
still far from an emotionally satisfying con- 
clusion. The authors recognize with admir- 
able clarity the moral dilemmas both of the 
persuader, and of the scientist of persuasion. 
They correctly point out the arbitrary and 
abstract nature of “value-free” investiga- 
tion—at the conclusion of a book in which 
treatment of secondary social and moral ef- 
fects of persuasion is not a primary ob- 
jective. To me this means that the authors 
owe us a second volume, as incisive as this, 
actually exploring the consequences of lying, 
guilt- and fear-creating techniques used by 
a transfigured huckstress in pursuit of a 
noble end. 

BRYCE RYAN. 
Rutgers University. 





The Shore Dimly Seen. By Ellis Gibbs 
Arnall. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1946. Pp. 301. $3.00. 

The Shore Dimly Seen is a series of es- 
says. The author is a native of the South 
and a former governor of Georgia. Although 
Mr. Arnall writes about the land laid waste 
by cotton growing in Georgia and social and 
economic problems in his own state, it is 
clear that he thinks of these only as ex- 
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amples of similar problems which occur elsd | 
where. The shore now dimly seen wil] he 
come clearer if the people of this natig 
work together in a democratic fashion 
get better educational facilities, more effi¥ 
ciency and responsibility in governmen f 
more opportunity for free enterprise, ang 
a greater prevalence of the traditional demo 
cratic ideals of freedom, equality, and fra. 
ternity. 

The author argues for aggressive activity 
on the part of state governments as a check 
on the trend toward the provision of mon} 
services by the federal government. Mer 
protest by state governments is not suffig 
cient, however. There must be constructivé 
programs. Yet the writer would not let an 
traditional or antiquated theory of states 
rights stand in the way of cooperation with 
other states or the federal government i 
gaining needed services or improvement: 
which can best be obtained by such cooper” 
ation. As the discussion of the various topi 
proceeds, it becomes clear that many ben 
fits which the people of Georgia, or of an 
other state need can be obtained imost read 
ily and feasibly with the assistance of fed} 
eral government, properly safeguarded b 
law so that it will not become unduly bv 
reaucratic. Moreover, such aid, either fror 
the government, semi-governmental ager 
cies, or business concerns must not resul 
in giving any part of the country a colonia 
status in relation to other parts. In this con 
nection the author’s account of the legal con-f 
troversy between the Interstate Commerc 
Commission and the State of Georgia illus- 
trates the type of control which needs to b@ 
avoided (page 182). Actually, “What i 
proposed is that the enterprise, both publiq 
and private, be permitted the maximum oF 
freedom in America; that sectionalism and 
colonialism be abandoned; that the compet 
tive system, dealt heavy blows since the B 
transient triumph of Hamilton seven gene 
ations ago, be permitted to operate; thi) 
government concern itself with two funds- 
mentals, the protection of citizens in the ; 
use of their possessions and in their cil 
liberties, and the provision for services that & 
can be operated more efficiently upon 4 col 
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lective basis; that decentralization of gov- 


| ernment, industry, and population be per- 
| mitted to come about; that opportunity be 


provided for the expression of the individual 


| personality of all Americans.” (Page 138) 


To this writer the chief threats to demo- 
cracy in the United States are monopoly 
and Fascism. The elements of Fascism are 
present in a variety of forms—in politics, 
business, and government. In fact, they are 


| present whenever special privilege attempts 


to benefit and perpetuate itself by exploiting 
and dominating a less favored group in 
a society. It matters not if this group be 
Negro, Pole, or Jew. The principle is the 
same in each case. Considerable space in the 
book is given to a consideration of problems 
of Negroes, for actually like many other 


| groups they have not just one problem but 


several. Economically they share even more 
than other groups the general poverty of 
the South. The improvement of their econo- 
mic condition, therefore, is a part of the 
common problem for the entire population. 
In regard to civic and social relationships 
the goal for Negroes is clearly stated. The 
author maintains that they are entitled to 
equal protection under the law, to education 
and to the rights of a citizen. Whenever 
segregation exists, equivalent facilities must 


be afforded. (Page 99) 

A notable feature of the book is the des- 
cription which Mr. Arnall gives of his cam- 
paign and his career as governor. With polit- 
ical leadership of a progressive type 
Georgia became the first state of the 48 
states to lower the voting age to eighteen. 
It abolished the poll tax as a requisite for 
voting, and modernized its state constitu- 
tion. Georgia is also experimenting with 
self-government “believing that decentrali- 
zation can be carried to the local level in 
many particulars.” (Page 255) 

At various places in the book the reader 
will find short, terse statements of political 
wisdom. They are in reality signposts on the 
road that a society must travel if it reaches 
the shore now dimly seen. 

CHARLES R. HOFFER. 


Michigan State College. 
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Population and Peace in the Pacific. By 
Warren Thompson. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 
397. $3.75. 

Probably no other American demographer 
has manifested such sustained interest and 
devoted so much of his time and talent to 
studying population characteristics of the 
Far East as Professor Warren S. Thomp- 
son. In his Population and Peace in the 
Pacific the author marshalls an imposing 
amount of data to substantiate his main 
thesis: “. . that large differentials in 
population pressure which are felt will lead 
the more crowded peoples to attempt to 
equalize these pressures by force whenever 
and wherever the chance of success seems 
reasonably good if force remains the only 
method of securing larger resources.” 
(p. 352) 

The Pacific Region under consideration 
is delimited and interpreted as follows: 
“. .. the area extending from Hawaii on 
the east to India on the west, but not in- 
cluding the Soviet Far East. In this great 
expanse, to which we in the West have 
turned our eyes so recently and so late, the 
major problems are not merely military but 
concern a gigantic population increase now 
taking place and likely to continue for the 
next few decades and the probable social 
and economic development of the peoples 
living there.” (p. 11) 

The book consists of twenty-two chapters, 
of which the first two treat The Danger in 
the Pacific and The Differential Growth of 
Peoples. These are followed by one chapter 
analyses of Tropical Oceania, Australia and 
New Zealand, and Manchoukuo. Six chap- 
ters are devoted to Japan, three to China, 
and two to India. The colonies of South and 
East Asia, with their migration and popu- 
lation pressures are discussed in the next 
four chapters. Chapter twenty-one, Peace 
and Population Growth in the Pacific, sum- 
marizes the entire survey of the area; 
while in the final chapter, The Stake of the 
United States in the Pacific, factors in the 
author’s opinion which will eventually 
bring about war or peace are evaluated. 
Essentially the same schematic approach, 
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which includes analyses of population, food 
supply, mineral resources, industrial de- 
velopment, foreign trade, and economic fu- 
ture, is adhered to for every territorial sec- 
tion treated. When statistical data are lack- 
ing the author resorts to inferences, but 
in this he is cautious and consistently 
conservative. 

Thompson argues that if the United 
States is committed to a policy of main- 
taining the present colonial systems of 
Great Britain, Holland, France, and Aus- 
tralasia, it will inevitably lead to war. He 
contends that “the only fairly sure way to 
prevent the repeated efforts of the growing 
powers to acquire colonies and to avoid em- 
broilment in colonial revolts is to abolish 
the system by which any nation ‘possesses’ 
other lands and peoples, to treat all peoples 
as equals in a world organization, and to 
provide that insofar as the exploitation of 
the thinly settled areas of the world is to be 
allowed to others than the natives it should 
be open on equal terms to all peoples.” 
(p. 311) The author believes “nothing we 
can do will reduce the population increases 
in South and East Asia for three or four 
decades.” On the other hand, he states 
“there simply is not enough land in the 
Pacific Region (and tropical Africa com- 
bined) to accommodate the more than 2,000 
million people that would result during the 
next five decades from a 15 per cent decen- 
nial increase among the more than 1,100 
million now living there.” (p. 332) There- 
fore, “the only hope of preventing future 
war for the possession of the present co- 
lonial areas in the Pacific is to plan for 
their use by the peoples who can settle 
them and exploit them with their own labor, 
while at the same time pointing out to them 
that these lands, large as they are, cannot 
long afford them any permanent relief and 
that ultimately they must learn how to ad- 
just their numbers to their available re- 
sources if they would live well and at peace 
with the world. .. . A low birth rate every- 
where is the only way in the long run to 
avoid the unbalancing of power relations 
arising from differential rates of popula- 
tion growth.” (p. 356) 
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This frank and realistic survey undoubt. | 


edly will receive adverse criticisms from 
certain circles. In the reviewer's opinion, 
however, it merits the consideration not 


only of social scientists but of all Amer. | 
icans who have a genuine interest in the 


present as well as the future welfare of 
their country. 

VERNON J. PARENTON. 
Louisiana State University. 





The Navaho. 
Dorothea Leighton. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1946. Pp. xx + 258. $4.50. 


The book is the result of a study by con- 
petent authorities of Indian personality with 
special reference to the effect of Indian ad- 
ministration on the Indians as individuals, 
It was the further purpose to determine how 
the effectiveness. of Indian administration 
may be increased. Had the earliest Spanish 
colonists in the West Indies and the English 
who landed at Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock manifested as tolerant an attitude 
toward the Indians who welcomed them to 
the western world, as this study would in- 
dicate, the history of the United States 
might have been a vastly different story, 
and our understanding of human beings 
everywhere might now be more advanced. 

The work is an excellent presentation of 
Navaho history, economy, and life, under- 
standable even to those who have given only 
cursory thought to matters of cultural anth- 
ropology. Chapter 1 deals with the past of 
The People, as the Indians call themselves. 
We may visualize them as migrating from 
Asia more than 1,500 years ago across Ber- 
ing Straight and down the Pacific coast 
among friendly tribes speaking a similar 
language. Eventually, we find the Navahos 
in their present homeland among the high, 
dry plateaus and mountains of northwestern 
New Mexico, northeastern Arizona, and 
southern Utah. 

Chapter 2 deals with The People’s land and 
livelihood. Originally hunters, eventually 
shepherds and part-time farmers, the Nava- 
hos are shown to have dropped one cultural 
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element, or element complex, after another 
as new and better ones were discovered or 
evolved. Perhaps they derived the arts of 
crop production, weaving, and the rudiments 
of many of their ceremonies from the Cliff 
Dwellers and the Pueblos. Sometime during 
the 16th and 17th centuries, after the Span- 
ish occupied the Southwest, the Navahos 
acquired sheep and thus became the first 
pastoral shepherds among the Indians of 
the western world. Silversmithing was per- 
haps derived from the Spanish. It seems 
wise of the Navahos that having little re- 
sources except desert browse, they should 
adopt the Spaniards’ sheep to convert the 
vegetation into the raw materials for food 
and raiment. Prior to the advent of the trad- 
ing post among the Navahos, there was little 


'to suggest overcrowding or overgrazing. 


The sheep business belonged to the women, 


‘and as long as there was no incentive for 
‘commercial production of wool and mutton 


the herds were small, but large enough for 
the needs of the family. With the advent of 
the trading posts, the traders encouraged 
the Indian men to engage in sheep produc- 
tion on a commercial scale. This possibility 
of obtaining the alluring wares of the trad- 
ing posts, together with overpopulation, laid 
the foundation for overgrazing which had 
begun to play havoc with Navaho economy 
and life even before the recent depression. 
Chapter 3 deals with the Navahos’ man- 
ner of living and with their customs and 
folkways. Chapter 4 deals with the Indians 
as they see and are seen, for example, by 
Spanish-Americans and Anglo-Americans. 
Also presented is the Federal Government’s 
influence on Navaho welfare and tribal 
government. Here we find the Navahos sur- 


‘tounded by a dominant white world with 
many of them stranded between the two 


Worlds, Indian and White. 

Chapters 5, 6 and 7 deal with the superna- 
tural: power and danger. Chapter 8 treats 
of the Navaho tongue and the difficulties 
encountered by white people in trying to 
learn it. Chapter 9, the final chapter, deals 
with the Navahos’ views of life including 
living, ethics, values, some premises of the 
Navaho life and thought, and seeing things 
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the Navaho way. In this chapter it is said 
that “... The way of life which is handed 
down as a social heritage of every people 
does more than supply a set of skills for 
making a living and a set of blueprints for 
human relations. . . Each different way of 
life makes assumptions about the ends and 
purposes of human existence, about what 
human beings have a right to expect from 
one another and from the Gods, about what 
constitutes fulfillment or frustration. 

“The People are in a transitional state. . . 
They are torn between their own ancient 
standards and those urged upon them by 
teachers, missionaries, and other whites... 
While Navaho cultural influences still run 
strong, probably no Navaho alive today is 
completely uninfluenced by this set of con- 
ceptions of . . . the white man’s character- 
istic ways of thinking, feeling, and react- 
ing... 

“The People are human beings, the same 
as the rest of us. . . In a certain sense, the 
‘logic’ of all peoples is inescapably the same, 
only the premises are different. When we 
discover the premises, we realize that the 
phrase ‘a common humanity’ is full of mean- 
ing.” 

BONNEY YOUNGBLOOD. 
Office of Experiment Stations. 





The German People. By Veit Valentin. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. 
xxix + 730. $6.00. 

Is the Nazi mentality identical with the 
German feeling and thinking? This book 
points to an answer to this question. The 
author, a German with some French admix- 
ture, had already as a student of 21 years 
of age published his first socio-historical 
article. He was persecuted for opposing Ger- 
many’s war methods and goals during World 
War I, and following the war worked for 
peace and reconciliation. He refused to col- 
laborate with the Nazis, and although not a 
Jew, was dismissed as a “politically unre- 
liable civil servant.” Valentin’s experience, 
point by point, parallels that of the author 
of this review. 

The main theses of this book may be sum- 
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marized as follows: The German mentality 
is an ambivalent one. On one hand, the Ger- 
man is very servile to his superior and cruel 
toward his inferior; on the other hand, he is 
a universalist. This broad-mindedness mani- 
fests itself in the following facts: (1) The 
Medieval Universalism which was distinctly 
anti-nationalistic was nowhere embraced so 
unrestrictedly as in Germany (p. 7); (2) 
The German intellectuals of the 19th cen- 
tury were among the most broadminded 
liberals (p. 401); (3) In every imaginable 
way Hitler is the diametrical opposite of 
every German in the past whom the Ger- 
mans themselves considered representative 
of their own mentality, such as Luther, 
Frederic the Great, Kant, Goethe, Stein, and 
Bismarck (pp. 631-634). This ambivalence 
may be explained as follows: (1) The racial 
factor can be omitted from the explanation 
since the Germans are among the most 
mixed peoples (p. 5). (2) Likewise, religion 
is not the essential cause because Catholic- 
ism, in Germany at least, was usually peace- 
loving and anti-militaristic (p. 410) and Lu- 
ther himself was the man of unlimited spir- 
itual individualism (p. 631). (3) The count- 
less German princes always fought wars 
against each other which had no deeper 
meaning than their own self-interests. This 
situation has developed a sense of jealousy 
without generosity, and a respect for power, 
uniform, and title (p. 676). (4) In this way 
also a sense of cruelty was developed; that 
was shown especially by and through the 
crushing of the peasant revolts in the era 
of the Reformation (p. 163), and the Thirty 
Years War (p. 215). (5) The German in- 
tellectuals just as well as the bureaucrats, 
who normally are specialists, have the fanat- 
ical feeling of necessity to accomplish some- 
think like a mission. This has made them 
neglect almost everything human (p. 679). 
(6) Accordingly, the Germans became either 
ruthless or “they took refuge in religion, 
philosophy, mysticism, and the fine arts be- 
cause the real world seemed too harsh for 
them.” 

The critic can accept this description and 
explanation. Indeed this “flight into the 
inwardness,” as Max Scheler has called it, is 
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basic. The same German intellectual wh 
sacrifices life and happiness in behalf of 
elaboration and avowal of his individual re. 
ligious or scientific ideas at the same time 
will obey, just as a slave, every bureaucrat 
in the sphere of administration or even 
every brutality in the sphere of militarism, 
These spheres are for the German essentia]. 
ly evil where humanitarianism cannot exist. 

Is this the philosophy of Luther, who then 
would be a forerunner of Nazism? The av- 
thor and the reviewer (neither is Lutheran) 
deny it. Certainly Luther has separated the 
spheres of life from one another, considered 
the politico-econcinical one as unimportant 
compared with the religious one, and op- 
posed violent revolution. This religious indi- 
vidualist, exclusively following his personal 
conscience, has taught suffering, martyr- 
dom, and emigration, rather than acceptance 
of or avowal of a creed believed to be wrong. 
In that sense he is a precursor of non-Nazi 
Germany, of Kant’s categorical imperative 
and of Max Weber, who as a personality 
was even greater than Kant. Luther is the 
forerunner of the countless ministers and 
high school teachers, very often sons and 
grandsons of plain Lutheran farmers, who 
felt themselves religiously and ethically 
bound to dedicate every free minute to 
special scientific investigations. Such scien- 
tific work brought them neither earnings nor 
advancement. Rather, the latter was rer- 
dered more difficult when they professed con- 
victions which were different from those 
of the leading scientists. Last but not least, 
Luther is the precursor of thousands of aca- 
demicians who suffered and died in the con- 
centration camp. Even Lutheranism as 2 
whoie cannot be made responsible; very in- 
dependent Scandinavian farmers and Fin- 
nish Lutheran peasants, preferring emigta- 
tion to becoming Russians, constitute 4 
proof. In contrast to that, originally inde- 
pendent German peasants (p. 15) have been 
crushed (p. 163), more than 300 monarchs 
have become sovereign, and German Luth- 
eranism has been involved in the sphere of 
courts, monarchs, servility, militarism, and 
cruelty (p. 397). This important clarifica- 
tion is of course only one of the essential 
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aspects of this book and even though dis- 
agreeing with regard to some special judg- 
ments, one must hope that this book may 
be read by many who have to collaborate in 
the reorganization of Europe, and that it 
may help them to understand the German 
mentality. 
PAUL HONIGSHEIM. 

Michigan State College. 





Essays on Historiography. By James C. 
Malin. Lawrence, Kansas: James C. 
Malin, 1946. Pp. v + 188. $2.50. 

Anyone seeking a quick review of the 
works and thinking of Frederick Jackson 
Turner and N. S. Shaler will have a handy 
and apparently complete reference in the 
first two essays of James C. Malin’s Essays 
on Historiography. In these two essays, 
Malin was primarily concerned with the 
closed space concept as applied to American 
and world history. The concept of closed 
space “was based on the assumption that 
the whole surface of the globe was occupied, 
and that man must plan his living accord- 
ingly, competing for the possession of the 
most valuable space and resources.” A care- 
ful analysis of the “closed space” concept, 
according to Malin, would reveal it to be a 
form of geographic determinism, a single 
factor interpretation which he cannot accept. 
He found the chief weaknesses of Turner’s 
work as a historian to be the emphasis upon 
the one factor or at most three related fac- 
tors—space, frontier, and sectionalism. 

In contrast Shaler’s works were valued 
as worthy of complete analysis and organi- 
zation “as the philosophy of a significant 
late nineteenth century scientist.” Not a one- 
factor enthusiast, Shaler recognized space, 
geographic regionalism, frontier, science, 
technology, mechanical power, and commun- 
ications as independent or related factors in 
man’s building of history. At least each was 
considered important in itself and in rela- 
tion to the others. 

; The fourth essay, “Certainty and History” 

isa discussion of historical methodology that 

will be of value to the sociologist. Malin des- 
cribes the “between wars period” as evidenc- 
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ing a strong “negative or nihilistic phase” 


in the “denial of the certainty of knowledge, 
the attacks upon the integrity of the com- 
mon man, and his capacity to reason, and 
the ridicule of historical institutions and 
personalities.” The “frame of reference 
theory” of the historians of that period is 
described by Malin as being as “metaphysi- 
cal” in the solution of historical problems as 
the theological concept of certainty. To es- 
cape the extremist viewpoint of the advo- 
cates of either, Malin suggests that the his- 
torians examine more closely the methods of 
other sciences with the view of applying 
those methods that may be useful. He em- 
phasizes “the cultural approach of the anth- 
ropologist, the ecological approach of the 
biologist. . . , the independent variables 
treatment of the soil scientists. ..., and the 
circle of facts concept of the geograph- 
ers. ... ” Malin’s argument for the study 
of the history of one period in all its “total- 
ity” is an argument from the functional 
viewpoint in anthropology. 

The use of applicable methods of other 
sciences, the abandonment of the “frame 
of reference theory,” and the recognition of 
four principles in history would lead the 
historians out of the state of futility in 
which Malin finds them. Those four prin- 
ciples are: (1) “Change and variation are 
so obvious as a matter of experience that 
no philosophy of uncertainty can successful- 
ly deny their validity,” (2) “The element of 
organization recognized as a historical prin- 
ciple makes no commitment as to the nature 
of organiaztion, and certainly excludes any 
idea of organism or of chaos, or mere acci- 
dent.” (3) Continuity is a general principle, 
“but subject to a partial interruption of 
varying degrees according to an unpre- 
dictable element of uncertainty arising out 
of the behavior of the particular.” (4) Indi- 
vidualism as a principle has several aspects. 
Individuals attempt to express themselves in 
social and political organization, in science, 
in philosophy, in terms of esthetics, and in 
religion. Malin’s discussion of these four 
principles and of historical methodology are 
well worth reading. 

Malin’s repeated reference to any form of 
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collectivism as totalitarianism cannot be 
overlooked, nor accepted by many of us. To 
believe that any social planning is a form 
of totalitarianism seems as futile as an ex- 
treme view of the uncertainty of knowledge. 
One may agree with Malin that scientific 
method enables one to arrive at certain 
knowledge within various degrees of probab- 
ility. But one is forced to say “knowledge for 
what?” if no use is to be made of it for 
social planning. Social planning need not be 
fixed, but constantly changed to meet the 
challenge of new knowledge. 
ZETTA E. BANKERT. 

University of Missouri. 





Religion in the Struggle for Power. By 
J. Milton Yinger. Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. xix + 2765. 
$3.00. 


Every respectable sociological study it 
seems has to get itself nearly bogged down 
in labored definition and re-definition of the 
concepts upon which it is based before it 
can get on to the examination of the data 
with which it is concerned. This probably 
must be accepted stoically by the layman 
and waded through conscientiously so long 
as language is largely a subjective instru- 
ment and the concepts of sociology must be 
stated by way of that instrument. Religion 
in the Struggle for Power is no exception 
to this characteristic quality. It would seem 
that in this field of the sociology of religion 
it might be possible sometime to state the 
concepts in two or three paragraphs instead 
of two or three chapters and then proceed 
to see what light they throw upon the prob- 
lem which is at hand. The concepts em- 
ployed here have already had considerable 
definition and refinement and although the 
author has taken pains to restate them care- 
fully and clearly there is very little added 
that has not already been said on the 
subject. 

The typology of religious groups used as 
the framework for this study is the familiar 
church-type, sect-type with their variations 
and gradations. The problem is to discover 
the modification which occurs in religious 
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groups as they seek to maintain their jp. 
fluence in a changing social order. The 
author is aware that the beliefs and atti. 
tudes of men and their institutions are 
determined by many influences which, in a 
sense, compete for mastery. The churches, 
too, recognize that religion is but one of 
many influences and are confronted with 
the dilemma which arises out of their dual 
reference: to their ideals on the one hand 
and to human beings and institutions on 
the other, where they must battle it out 
with other influences for power and control, 
The author’s definition of religion is stated 
in terms of this dilemma: “Religion is the 
attempt to bring the relative, the tempo- 
rary, the disappointing, the painful things 
in life into relation with what is conceived 
to be permanent, absolute, and cosmically 
optimistic.” Obviously the churches to be 
effective must have a firm hold on what 
they believe to be the “permanent, absolute, 
and cosmically optimistic” but at the same 
time the churches are related to and in 
some measure themselves are the “relative, 
temporary, disappoirting, and painful.” 
With this dilemm. clearly in mind, the 
author proceeds to examine what happened 
to the churches as they confronted three 
major historical social upheavals: the rise 
of modern capitalism, the industrial revo- 
lution, and World Wars I and II. Each of 
these crises threatened the influence of the 
churches and in relating themselves to these 
changes the churches struggled to keep a 
balance between sect-type and church-type 
in their organizations, theology, and public 
pronouncements. The sect-type reacted by 
further withdrawal and condemnation of 
the dominant social structure. The church- 
type sought ways by which it might con- 
tinue its power and influence in society 
without too great a compromise of its ideal. 
The sect influence is seen to be always at 
work even within the church-type and there 
is a constant striving for balance between 
accommodation to maintain influence and 
strict adherence to the ideal which narrows 
influence. The conclusion is stated that “Te 
ligion maximizes its power as an agent In 
social change when the church and sect 
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tendencies are combined by some kind of 
organizational principle.” The Roman Cath- 
olic church is seen to have most nearly 
perfected that organizational and theoret- 
ical framework although it has occasional- 
ly come precariously close to destroying it- 
self by too great accommodation. 

For the churchman, this study presents 
an invaluable contribution to his under- 
standing of the nature of the institution in 
which he works and its techniques for main- 
taining power and influence in society. The 
author has given careful attention to the 
details of evidence in his argument. He is 
well enough acquainted with the church to 
be able to select his data fairly and object- 
ively. For the sociologist, this monograph 
stands out as further testimony to the 
maturity which has been achieved in the 
study of the sociology of religion. 

EDWIN L. BECKER. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Soil and Steel. By P. Alston Waring and 
Clinton S. Golden. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947. Pp. x + 240. $3.00. 


Soil and Steel which explores “the com- 
mon interests of farmers and wage earners” 
states the case from the viewpoint of two 
ardent liberals, P. Alston Waring, a writer 
who farms in Pennsylvania, and Clinton S. 
Golden, a trade unionist and labor leader 
who rose to a position on the War Manpower 
Commission and the War Production Board. 

The authors recognize farmer-laborer an- 
tagonisms springing from the basic fact 
that farmers, who are against strikes, want 
to sell what they produce for high prices 
while industrial workers, who are generally 
ignorant of farm problems, want to buy 
foods and fibers at low prices. But they con- 
tend that “neither farmers nor workers can 
get along successfully in the modern world 
alone. ...A labor movement which is not 
interested in spreading farm income, doing 
away with rural poverty, improving agri- 
cultural prosperity generally and seeing that 
soil fertility is maintained in the bargain is 
cutting off its nose to spite its face. And 
farmers who do not work for the welfare of 
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the city millions, who resist measures for 
full employment and higher wages are 
in truth killing the goose that can lay the 
golden egg.” 

The authors are confirmed in their faith 
that enlightened self-interest will ultimately 
unite farmers and industrial workers in a 
common cause. With their families they con- 
stitute 85 percent of the nation’s population. 
The authors document the many current 
influences tending to break down the tra- 
ditional isolation of farmers and contribute 
to a better understanding between town and 
country. “Techniques for unity” developing 
under organized labor leadership include 
cost of living studies, joint labor manage- 
ment production committees, improved pub- 
lic industry and such programs as that 
sponsored by the Political Action Committee 
of the CIO. Agricultural counterparts pre- 
sented are Soil Conservation districts, AAA 
township committees, Valley Authorities like 
TVA and county War Boards. Very clearly 
and splendidly the authors tell what indus- 
trial workers and farmers want in the way 
of educational reform, but one gains the im- 
pression that organized labor has crystalized 
and expressed its views on this subject more 
definitely than have the farmers of the 
nation. 

The best and most interesting parts of the 
book, in the judgment of this reviewer, are 
those that present the labor union view by 
introducing Joe Kellor, a steel worker, and 
those which recount the Dock Street episode 
and the history of two steel companies both 
of which fought unionism tooth and nail at 
the start and one of which later changed 
presidents and policies and cooperated with 
labor’s chosen representatives to the mutual 
advantage of all concerned. 

The Sunday dinner gatherings of the 
Homer Smith family on his Mississippi farm 
highlight very realistically the tensions 
growing out of the different group affilia- 
tions of the respective grownup children. 
One son remained on the home farm, one 
was a cotton mill worker and member of a 
union on strike, one was a farm coop mana- 
ger, and the daughter was preparing to be 
a school teacher. 
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Dogmatic generalizations susceptible of 
neither proof nor disproof and a discernible 
tendency to present as farmer thinking 
what one strongly surmises to be the not- 
too-widely-supported views of the author 
are the least impressive features of the 
book. One gains the overall impression that 
the problems affecting the mutual welfare 
of farm folks and the city worker are com- 
plex and that the road to mutual under- 
standing and concert of action is long and 
hard. 

Pearl Buck, Henry A. Wallace, Morris L. 
Cook, Stuart Chase and J. Raymond Walsh 
praise the book highly in testimonials ap- 
pearing on its covering jacket. One could 
easily list a like number of prominent citi- 
zens who would almost certainly take issue 
with its principal thesis. It is politically pro- 
vocative but it is informative and no one can 
read it carefully and objectively without im- 
proving his grasp of the problems of our 
time. 

PAUL V. Maris. 
Arlington, Virginia. 





The Spoilage. By Dorothy S. Thomas and 
Richard Nishimoto. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1946. Pp. 
xx + 388. $3.75. 


The Spoilage is the first volume of a 
study by a group of University of Califor- 
nia social scientists of the evacuation, de- 
tention, and resettlement of the Japanese 
minority in the United States during the war 
years. This volume analyzes the experiences 
of that part of this minority group whose 
status in the United States was impaired, 
namely, those of the immigrant generation 
who returned to Japan after the war, and 
those of the second generation who relin- 
quished American citizenship. One in six 
of the one hundred and ten thousand Japan- 
ese-American evacuees became stigmatized 
as “disloyal” to the United States—on 
grounds often far removed from any criter- 
ion of political allegiance. They were the 
“spoilage.” 

The volume gives a good general back- 
ground picture of the development of the 
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Japanese evacuation and resettlement pro. 
gram, but this is only incidental to its main 
purpose. Specifically, it is concerned with 
the following short-run effects of evacuation 
and detention: (1) the stigmatization as 
“disloyal” of one-sixth of the evacuees; (2) 
the concentration and confinement of this 
group in the Tule Lake Center; (3) the re. 
pressive measures undertaken by govern. 
ment agencies; and (4) the successive pro- 
test movements of the group against these 
repressions. 

The Spoilage makes readily available a 
great deal of valuable factual information 
on the processes involved in the evacuation, 
detention, and resettlement of the Japanese. 
A chronological account of developments is 
given, but there is also treatment of selected 
processes in separate detail. 

The methodology necessitated by the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which field work 
was carried on is, however, of special inter- 
est. Since the main problem was to “record 
and analyze the changes in behavior and at- 
titudes and the patterns of social adjust- 
ment and interaction of the people to whom 
these [governmental] policies and regula- 
tions were applied,” it became necessary to 
obtain the main part of the record of what 
happened inside the camps through the 
use of “trained observers who were them- 
selves participating in and reacting to the 
events under observation.” Nearly all of the 
staff observers were evacuees. Each staff 
observer obtained the confidence of a group 
of “participant informants” and kept a de- 
tailed journal. These journals form the 
main body of material on which the book 
is based. 

It does seem to the reviewer, however, 
that too many excerpts from these journals 
are included in the book with the result that, 
as is sometimes also the case in the text 
discussion, material is presented in greater 
detail than necessary. 

A second volume is being planned. It will 
deal with the “salvage” and will include 
analysis of “the experiences of that part of 
the minority whose status in America Was, 
at least temporarily, improved through dis- 
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persal and resettlement in the East and 


Middle West.” 
SIGURD JOHANSEN. 


New Mexico College of A. & M. A. 





Farm Organization and Management (Re- 
vised Edition). By G. W. Forster. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. xix + 490. $4.65. 

About ten years ago this writer had the 
pleasure of reviewing separately the first 
edition of this book. In the meantime, agri- 
culture has undergone a series of revolu- 
tionary changes, some of which at least are 
reflected in the currently revised edition. 
Farm Organization and Management has 
been considerably improved and strength- 
ened in this edition by the inclusion of chap- 
ters on farm records and accounting and 
additional material dealing with the selec- 
tion and acquisition of farm power, and the 
training and supervision of labor. 

The general scheme and purposes of the 
original edition have been maintained 
throughout the revised one. The first part 
of the book deals mainly with the organiza- 
tion of the farm and includes chapters on the 
nature of farming, the nature and develop- 
ment of farm management, the problems of 
farm organization, and the selection and 
combination of farm enterprises. Succeeding 
chapters deal with specialized and diversi- 
fied farming, units of measurement, the 
economics of farm practices, the farm lay- 
out, size of farm, selection and acquisition 
of the farm, farm machinery and power, 
management functions and forms, economic 
reports, records and accounts, rental con- 
tracts and farm credit. 

The entire volume is up-to-date with sta- 
tisties and charts, is written in thorough yet 
simple style and lists a number of well chos- 
en references. A list of questions at the 
end of each chapter helps to point up the 
context for discussion purposes. Altogether 
the author has succeeded admirably in his 
anounced purpose to “integrate general 
economic principles, as they apply to farm 
management, with sound farm practices.” 

This volume, however, fails to place prop- 
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er emphasis upon the importance of con- 
servation measures in successful farm or- 
ganization and management practices. 

G. H. AULL. 


Clemson College. 





The Epic of Latin America. By John A. 
Crow. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1946. Pp. xxiv 
+ 756. $5.00. 

This should prove to be one of the most 
useful books ever written about Latin 
America. It has been difficult to find a vol- 
ume that would introduce the reader to the 
peoples and cultures of Latin America in 
historical, geographical, anthropological, and 
sociological perspective. Crow’s treatise is 
the most satisfactory effort along these lines 
that has come to my attention. Naturally 
most of the pages are devoted to outlining 
the history of the various sections of the 
Western Hemisphere which eventually be- 
came the Latin American republics, but here 
and there in the narrative are inserted es- 
says describing some of the principal social 
institutions. 

In all, the book contains 722 pages of text, 
divided into 53 chapters. An analysis of 
these does much to reveal the scope and 
nature of the treatise. The three opening 
chapters are devoted to the great aboriginal 
cultures of the New World: the Mayan, the 
Incan, and the Toltec-Aztec. The next seven 
deal with the conquest. Then follow the six 
chapters of greatest interest to the rural 
sociologist: “Iberians and Indians,” “The 
Division of Lands and Labor,” “The Empire 
Consolidated,” “Trade Monopoly and Pi- 
rates,” “Flowering of the Missions,” and 
“The Church as Inquisitor and Moral Cen- 
sor.” Of thirteen chapters used to describe 
colonial life and culture, those entitled “Af- 
ter the Banner into the Sertao,” “The Feudal 
Pattern of Colonial Society,” and “Life in 
the Colonial Towns” are most useful to the 
student of rural life. The struggles for in- 
dependence, with considerable space given 
to the biographies of Bolivar, San Martin, 
and other important leaders, fill nine chap- 
ters. The history of the nineteenth century 
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takes up most of the next fourteen chapters; 
and the last one, in many ways the most un- 
satisfactory part of the book, deals with 
“The Contemporary Scene.” Acknowledg- 
ments, a list of basic references, and an 
index complete the volume. Only five quite 
inadequate maps are used, and the author 
and his publishers made no use of the rich 
variety of pictorial materials that might 
have been used as illustrations. 


On the whole the book is sound and accu- 
rate. Many of its sentences are direct quo- 
tations from sources set into the text with 
merely quotation marks to show that the 
author does not claim originality for the 
expressions. Unlike many of his fellow 
specialists in literature and languages, the 
author seems to be more concerned with an 
accurate statement of the facts than he is 
with turning a neat phrase. This is com- 
mendable, but the failure to provide page 
references to the sources makes it extreme- 
ly difficult to verify the quotations. 


Loose thinking and writing are not char- 
acteristic of this book, even though in a work 
gf its size and scope an occasional expres- 
sion, sentence, or paragraph is likely to be 
rather unsatisfactory. For example, this re- 
viewer thinks “shop” (p. 234) an inadequate 
translation of engenho, the old-fashioned 
Brazilian sugar mill and plantation; likewise 
I believe that what he calls “molasses fact- 
ories” (p. 235) are small mills for making 
the hard brown sugar from which none of 
the molasses has been removed; and wheth- 
er or not manioc is poisonous depends upon 
the variety and not, as is asserted on page 
236, upon the locality in which it is grown. 
Again, one should attribute the lack of ex- 
tremes in the weather in Latin American 
cities to the latitude, and not, as is done 
on page 265, to the sagacity of the town’s 
founders; and the march from Cucuta to 
Caracas in the nineteenth century should 
hardly be compared with the job of dis- 
covering a way across the plains, and 
especially over the Andes, in the sixteenth 
century (p. 437). 


T. LYNN SMITH. 
Louisiana State University. 
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Land Use in Central Boston. By Walter 


Firey. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1947, Pp. 
xv + 367. $5.00. 

A book which centers attention on land 
utilization in the central part of a greg 
metropolis might seem to have little value 
to the student of rural life; but such is not 
the case. Along with his concrete analyses 
of selected urban areas, the author states 
and illustrates ecological principles that are 
essential to understanding the spatial pat. 
tern of communities, whether urban or rm. 
ral. 

The concrete materials of the volume con- 
sist of historical descriptions of land use in 
several sub-areas of Boston—the elite resi- 
dential districts of Beacon Hill and Back 
Bay, the Italian colony of the North End, 
the rooming house district of the South End, 
the central business district, and the Boston 
Common. These concrete studies are inter- 
esting and illuminating in themselves, and, 


at times, may be called brilliant. The analy-/ 


sis of the South End rooming house district, 
for example, is one of the most penetrating 
in ecological literature. The deeper signifi- 
cance of these studies lies, however, in the 
theoretical uses the author has made of 
them. 

Two closely related theoretical tasks have 
been attempted in the volume. The first in- 
volves extensive criticisms of traditional 
theories, the second, the author’s own addi- 
tions to and reformulation of the theory of 
human ecology. The reviewer feels that 
the second has been much better done, not- 
withstanding the fact that the first has 
received more attention. 

In criticizing traditional ecological theor- 
ies, the author divides them into three cate- 
gories. He then summarizes what he con- 
ceives to be the essential theory character 
istic of each category, and presents one o 
more chapters whose concrete materials 
demonstrate that these respective theories, 
as summarized by him, are either inadequate 
or incorrect. The reviewer would make his 
most serious criticism of Firey in this com 
nection. In the reviewer’s judgment, the 
author has not correctly interpreted the 
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point of view of many of the authors he 
has criticized. Therefore, many of his nega- 
tive criticisms are not justified, and some 
of his own contributions are not as original 
as he has suggested. It is more important, 
however, to understand Firey’s positive dis- 
cussion than to combat his negative criti- 
cism. 

The central constructive theses of the 
volume deal with the role of culture and 
social organization in ecological theory. Al- 
though the conclusions reached are not start- 
lingly new, the author does demonstrate con- 
cusively by his concrete analyses of various 
areas that cultural values and social organi- 
zation necessarily play major parts in deter- 
mining spatial patterns. His treatment of 
fetish and of historical sites as factors in 
land utilization is good. His emphasis on 
the importance of group relations and of 
group action as major factors in spatial pat- 
terning deserves particular mention. His re- 
peated insistence that ecological theory must 
make use of non-rational values, social or- 
ganization, and culture as essential factors 
along with rational interests, external en- 
vironment, and biological nature is a thor- 
oughly sound, although not a new position. 

If, as they read this book, the attention 
of human ecologists centers on the concrete 
analyses and the constructive contributions 
rather than on the less-valid negative criti- 
cisms, they can find a sound basis of theory 
on which all probably can agree. 

JAMES A. QUINN. 
University of Cincinnati. 





Outline of the Fuiure of the Family. By 
Carle C. Zimmerman. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The Phillips Book 


Store, 1947. Pp. v + 128. $1.75. 


Fortunate indeed is Mr. Zimmerman, for 
to him has been given the secret of history. 
While studying the tomes of ancient Greece 
and Rome some ten years ago, this modern 
Jeremiah discovered striking parallels be- 
tween the family trends which accompa- 
nied the break up of those civilizations and 
the trends toward person-centered family 
life which are characteristic of America 
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today. “The intervening years have been 
spent in testing and documenting this char- 
acteristic of our family system thoroughly,” 
he writes. “The proofs have now been sub- 
mitted to able scholars and have not been 
overthrown.” This outline contains many 
of the proofs and the recurring challenge 
to overthrow them. 

Zimmerman attacks most vigorously what 
he terms the Herodotan myths of con- 
temporary family sociology. Burgess, Fol- 
som and other apologists for the demo- 
cratic companionship family are scored for 
their Polyanna—“the family is getting bet- 
ter and better”—notions. From the mouths 
of Plutarch and Juvenal, Zimmerman re- 
futes these modern scholars, viz., “In each 
case the Greek and Roman family systems 
in all fundamentals of behavior exactly 
paralleled the present family” (p. 62). Both 
Rome and Greece fell, Zimmerman claims, 
because they departed from a strong fam- 
ilism (familistic determinism is no more 
acceptable than any other variety). We too 
will undergo a serious family crisis, 1975- 
2000 A.D., predicts Zimmerman. 

The Outline of the Future of the Family 
is more accurately an outline of the past 
of the Greek and Roman family systems. 
The factors leading to the breaking up of 
the Greek family system 430-400 B.C. and 
of the Roman family system 300-525 A.D. 
are given considerable space. (Most of the 
sources cited, however, are inaccessible to 
the average student). A discussion of the 
re-creation of familism and the reformation 
of the Roman family is followed by the 
gradual development over several hundreds 
of years of the Third Family Crisis of to- 
day. Intervening there developed a trustee 
type of family, which flourished in the 
Dark Ages, and the well-known domestic 
type of family which survives today among 
the mountain people of the Cumberland 
Plateau. 

It was a sad day which saw the decay of 
strong familism, for society thrives on fam- 
ilism as the individual does on food, accord- 
ing to Zimmerman. As families become 
atomized, that is as they give up their in- 
stitutional controls, the society decays, and 
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becomes vulnerable to other more virile in- 
vaders. Zimmerman proposes, as a mitiga- 
tor, a program of supporting familistic 
family people and penalizing parasitic “free 
riders.” Family legislation should be a na- 
tional concern, not a matter for the states. 
Federal family courts are advocated to deal 
adequately with family problems. 

The outline closes with a project state- 
ment for the study of “good” families and 
a plea for a Family Literate Class for 
America to reintroduce something besides 
non-Machiavellian motivation in the masses. 

Zimmerman’s forthcoming book Family 
and Civilization may provide additional 
proof that “history repeats itself.” We 
thought sociologists had rejected that truism 
for good, yet it does bob up again and again 
in Zimmerman’s work. The present outline 
proves only that Zimmerman is convinced 
he has a message for America. Courageous 
man, he has given the date 1975-2000 for 
the great crisis to occur, but when predic- 
tion is based on rough hewn historical data 
a generous error of estimate should be 
allowed. 

REUBEN HILL. 
Iowa State College. 





Education for Action. By Willard W. 
Beatty. Chicago: Education Division 
United States Indian Service, 1944. Pp. 
347. $2.00. 

This book brings together 175 of the lead- 
ing articles originally published during the 
first seven years in “Indian Education.” 
They are organized under 14 major head- 
ings. There is some of the repetition that 
usually occurs in bringing together pre- 
viously written independent articles. In the 
introduction Mr. Beatty states, “I have 
always believed it desirable for schools to 
be organized around a common philosophy 
of education. . . . The most common method 
for attempting to achieve a unity of pur- 
pose in such situations, is by regulation or 
directive issuing from a central office. ... I 
have no faith in this approach.” The pur- 
pose of this book, therefore, is to bring to- 
gether in one place a common philosophy 





that may be used in guiding the Indian 
Service personnel in serving the 260 Indian 
schools scattered from Barrow, Alaska to 
Big Cypress, Florida. 

The first section deals specifically with 
the philosophy of Indian education. It starts 
out by discussing “Education for What?” 
and stresses, “. . . good native education 
should be concerned with perfecting the 
native way of life in the face of inevitable 
contacts with the outside world. ... This 
will involve the ability to speak, and later 
to read and write the English language 
with fluency and exactness.” It also includes, 
according to Mr. Beatty, the learning of 
knowledges that will contribute to bringing 
about improved housing and improved sani- 
tation. In dealing with what to teach it is 
stressed that the Indian schools are faced 
with educating a group of children to a 
new way of life. “. . . we face the need to 
make farmers out of hunters, cattlemen out 
of nomadic wanderers, technicians in steel 
out of men of the stone age.” As would be 
expected, the traditional academic program 
of the American high school has no place 
in the picture. Learning for learning’s sake 
is a luxury and will produce shiftlessness for 
many of the Indian young people. Mr. 
Beatty raises a question as to whether stu- 
dents are adequately prepared to earn a 
living. 

The second section deals with background 
for learning. It stresses the importance of 
considering such matters as the diversity of 
Indian culture, religious sanctions, hunting 
and marriage customs, beliefs regarding 
death, and life after death. 

Section 3 recommends the teaching of 
democracy by providing an opportunity for 
its expression. The practice of democratic 
procedures in the school situation is recom- 
mended. The discussion procedure as be 
method of arriving at group consensus 1s 
emphasized. Section 4, “Human Behavior 
and Education” deals with the educational 
psychology essential in carrying out the 
broad objectives. 

Discipline is discussed in Section 5 under 
the heading, “Real Discipline is Self-Con- 
trol.” In this portion of the book the im 
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portance of developing self-control within 
the child as a method of building an orderly 
society is emphasized. The importance of 
goals and teaching materials is discussed in 
Section 6 under the heading, “Some of the 
Ways We Teach.” 

Since health is an important problem 
among the Indians, an entire section is de- 
yoted to this topic. Care must be taken to 
see that the Indian, in accepting the white 
man’s culture, does not introduce food hab- 
its which may actually sacrifice health. This 
section closes with a description of the 
problem of climate and its relationship to 
tuberculosis. 

Section 8 stresses child guidance; Section 
9, procedures for making dormitory life as 
livable and as natural as possible. The 
problem of language is treated in Section 
10, and methods of utilizing regional re- 
sources in Section 11. Here such topics as 
irrigation, squaw corn, and the selection 
of cattle to fit the native country are dis- 
cussed. War and its effect on education is 
discussed briefly in Section 12. Indian arts 
and crafts, which have played such an im- 
portant part in Indian culture, are dis- 
cussed in Section 13. Personnel and ad- 
ministrative problems faced in conducting 
the schools are summarized in the last 
section. 

M. E. JOHN. 
Pennsylvania State College. 





Into the Main Stream. By Charles S. 
Johnson and Associates. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947. Pp. xiv + 355. $3.50. 


Here is a new kind of book on race rela- 
tions. There are many studies with heaps 
of evidence concerning shameful practices 
deserving condemnation. This is the first 
comprehensive study which has come to the 
reviewer’s attention, however, showing the 
other side of the picture. Dr. Johnson’s 
enviable record of achievement in the field 
has eminently qualified him for the present 
study. He and his associates have searched 
the entire South for illustrations of the 
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“better practices” in race relations in every 
area of life. 

This reviewer was delightfully surprised 
with the many cases of “better practices” 
which have been brought to light. Despite 
the common opinion, many Southern Neg- 
roes do vote. “In the large cities, the upper 
South, and the more progressive states, 
they frequently do. . . . In Nashville, in 
1943, a Negro ran for councilman and re- 
ceived a sufficiently large number of votes 
to place him on a run-off election. He lost 
the election, but by a rather small margin 
of votes. ... In North Carolina, Negro vot- 
ing is general. Only in isolated regions is 
there any objection.” Raleigh has uniform- 
ed Negroes on its police force. In 1942 the 
North Carolina Democratic State Conven- 
tion had several Negro delegates; and in 
Craven County, North Carolina, one of the 
sixteen magistrates is a Negro who before 
election won the nomination in the Demo- 
cratic primary. During the war a Tennessee 
court awarded $400 in damages to four 
Negro war workers who had been put out of 
a bus to make room for white passengers. 
In Memphis Negro lawyers practice in the 
courts without discrimination, and there is 
“no discrimination against Negroes in quali- 
fying for and taking the Bar examinations.” 

There are numerous employment situa- 
tions where whites and blacks receive equal 
treatment, and in a few cases Negroes are 
officials of the union. Tennessee and North 
Carolina are exerting a real effort to make 
Negro schools equal with white schools. The 
University of North Carolina has an ex- 
tensive program for the study of race rela- 
tions. In one North Carolina township music- 
al organizations of Negro and white high 
schools exchange programs. Among the 
churches an outstanding piece of work is 
being done by the Race Relations Division 
of the American Missionary Association. 
This organization, headed by Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson himself, “is directed from Nash- 
ville toward the elimination of caste all over 
the United States.” This is as it should be. 
It has always seemed to this reviewer that 
Southern Negroes and whites working to- 
gether will make more progress toward 
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moving the Negro “into the main stream” 
of American life than will any number of 
self-righteous Northerners working at long 
range. 

The most heartening feature of the book 
is the magnificent spirit in which it is 
written. Here is a book on race relations, 
prepared cooperatively by Negroes and 
whites, under the direction of a Negro, the 
work based on careful objective research, 
the material treated with absolute fairness, 
and the story written in splendidly tem- 
perate language. There is also a helpful 
sense of humor as for example this sen- 
tence: “All the world knows that Georgia 
has its race relations problems, but the 
good things that are going on in Georgia, 
especially in Atlanta, are less widely pub- 
licized.” If all the great social issues of our 
day could be approached by all persons con- 
cerned in the manner that Dr. Johnson and 
his associates have approached the race 
question, the outlook for the future would be 
improved. 

Guy F. HERSHBERGER. 
Goshen College. 





Practical Applications of Democracy. By 
George B. de Huszar. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. Pp. xvi + 
140. $2.00. 

Here is set down a definite, concrete 
method whereby each and every one of us 
can actually practice democracy as a sys- 
tem of human relations. 

“Democracy,” begins the author, “is 
something you do; not something you talk 
about.” He draws useful distinctions be- 
tween talk-democracy (a thing does not 
become so by merely saying it is so), con- 
sent-democracy (passive acceptance, 
through the ballot, of candidates and meas- 
ures laid before us), and do-democracy 
(active, creative participation in solving 
problems). 

The participation Mr. de Huszar means 
is that of working together, not in the up- 
and-down line of authoritarianism on which 
so many of our institutions are based, but 
in the continuous line of a circle. Since 
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society is not the arithmetical sum of the 
people within it, but rather the relation. 
ships of these individuals; and since people 
are most keenly aware of face-to-face rela- 
tionships, small working groups are the | 
most effective, both in terms of solving the 
problem and in terms of satisfying the in- 
dividual’s need to belong, to share, and to 
feel he has an active part in what is done. 

It has been found, Mr. de Huszar says, 
that circular groups of ten or twelve people 
are likely to accomplish the most. One of 
the circle’s participants usually acts as 
leader. But he does not give or transmit 
orders; he states the problem. With the 
help of the book’s excellent diagrams, one 
sees a dozen people sitting round a table on 
the center of which is the immediate prob- 
lem they are concerned with. Each chips in 
with his special knowledge or ability, the 
group comes to a solution, and each is 
charged with his special task in the process 
of carrying the verbal solution into action. 

It is essential that the problem be specific, 
clear-cut, and understood by the group’s 
members. Intricate, many-sided ones— 
“problem-areas”—should be broken down fe 
into their parts, and the parts dealt with & 
one at a time. The characteristics of the 
group are five. In the author’s words: “Its 
size is about a dozen. Its structure is demo- 
cratic. It creates a fusion of thought. It 
puts the problem in the ‘center.’ It meets 
around a round table.” To set it up re 
quires: “a. Definition of the problem. What 
it is... . b. The next step is to find out How 
to deal with it. c. Who should do what is 
the third step involved. The problem under 
consideration may be complex and require 
numerous actions, to be carried out by per- 
sons most qualified.” 

The book’s second section, “The Applica- 
tion of the Method,” shows the problem- — 
centered group at work on various projects 
in the community, government, education, > 
art, leisure, journalism, employment and 
vocational training, and industry. Part Ill 
discusses “The Effect of the Method on the 
Individual.” It is based on the fact that “we 
are not atoms in a void, but parts of society 
in which we express ourselves and find re 
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ase and satisfaction.” As Eduard C. 
indeman says in his admirable foreword, 
r. de Huszar wants us “to translate our 
mocratic wishes into democratic conduct.” 
This is a welcome, indeed a necessary, 
nok. What’s more, it is exciting. Simply 
d clearly written, emphasizing methods 
ther than principles although firmly 
rounded on principles, it offers real hope 
d help to the millions of John Smiths and 
sne Does who are groping for an answer 
the question: “But what can I do?” 
MARION BUTTERS. 

utgers University. 





ociology. By Richard T. LaPiere. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Publications, 1946. 
Pp. xiv + 572. $3.75. 
Texts designed to serve as an introduction 
sociology for the beginning student are 
ually characterized by the presentation of 
hodgepodge of largely unrelated sociologi- 
l categories such as social processes. social 
ange, forms of collective behavior, person- 
ty, etc. Professor LaPiere is to be com- 
ended for his attempt to integrate the 
fterials presented in his book around a 
mtral theme. “‘Society, it is held through- 
t is process rather than thing, a moving 
ther than static structure and one that in- 
lves many various and interdependent fac- 
” (Preface, v.). 
The presentation is divided into four 
rts. Part I serves as an introductory 
tion and includes a brief description of 
¢ variant historical approaches to the 
alysis of society as well as an elaboration 
the sociological frame of reference used 
the author. It further includes a chapter 
the individual and society. The treatment 
personality and social control is exceed- 
gly brief and in the opinion of the review- 
rather superficial even for an elementary 
Part IT deals with what LaPiere terms 
¢ social determinants, and four chapters 
t devoted to the cultural basis of social 
€, the interrelationships of the physical 


d biological habitat and population to cul- 
e, 
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In Part III, labelled the social compon- 
ents, the writer breaks away from precedent 
in beginning texts and attempts to dissect 
society into technological, mental and or- 
ganizational systems. The chapter on ideolo- 
gy is especially good; however, the institu- 
tional analysis is limited to the family, pro- 
perty and the state, and is sketchy at best. 
Part IV is concerned with social differenti- 
ation and probes the nature and consequen- 
ces of differences between social groups. 

Interrelationships among the various 
components of society are not clearly demon- 
strated despite the author’s expressed desire 
to show them and despite the separate treat- 
ment of “systems” of society. The author 
emphasizes the difficulty of developing a 
universal sociological theory because of cul- 
tural variations. His use of the concepts 
equilibrium and disequilibrium deserves 
careful consideration by those sociologists 
dissatisfied with the social organization- 
disorganization frame of reference as an 
approach to sociological analysis. 

This book is to be classified with an in- 
troductory text such as that by Dawson and 
Gettys rather than with one of the Ogburn 
and Nimkoff “spoon-feeding” variety. Prob- 
ably it will be found to be more efficacious 
as a text for a course in principles of socio- 
logy than for the introductory course now 
offered by many institutions. The average 
elementary student probably will not find 
the text “easy going” despite the relative 
thinness of the book (only 538 pages). In 
contradistinction to most elementary texts, 
questions are omitted at the end of each 
chapter, and bibliographies (up-to-date) are 
located at the end of the book. 

NEAL GROSS. 


Iowa State College. 





The Small Community Looks Ahead. By 
Wayland J. Hays. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1947. Pp. xii + 
276. $3.00. 

The author states correctly and clearly 
the important position of the small com- 
munity in our society. However, his defini- 
tion of the small community leaves the 
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reader rather confused. This small com- 
munity he says is to be found where “people 
arrive at intelligent decisions with respect 
to common problems” and includes cities or 
towns of less than 50,000 people. This overly 
broad definition of the small community is 
a definite limitation of the book. 

The presentation of material falls into 
two major divisions. The first half is con- 
cerned with theoretical aspects of the struc- 
ture and functions of communities; the last 
part with practical techniques of the TVA. 

Following the usual difficulty encountered 
in defining the concept community, the auth- 
or suggests the meaningful functional re- 
lationship existing between class structure, 
other institutionalized elements, and any 
planning program. Assuming that commun- 
ities “improve themselves” by adapting to 
external factors, the author proceeds to dis- 
euss the process of community evolution. 
The culture-lag hypothesis is an explicitly 
stated theoretical tool employed to explain 
change and organization within a commun- 
ity. The two chapters on leadership, “a cru- 
cial factor in community action,” emphasize 
the “reciprocal relationship between the 
characteristics of communities and their 
leaders.” Following a description of types of 
leadership is a discussion of the techniques 
and tools of a creative leader. 

The section of the book dealing with spe- 
cific communities and techniques of commun- 
ity planning is very useful. Following rather 
eulogistic examples of planning by the TVA, 
the author, however, points out a limitation 
inherent in all planning: “greater develop- 
ment probably awaits the emergence of 
more trained leaders who will artificially 
stimulate balanced and whole, rather than 
piecemeal or limited planning.” 

The growing influence of the University 
on the community is described by reference 
to the work of the University of Virginia in 
Green and Louisa Counties, Furman Univer- 
sity in Greenville County, and Vanderbilt 
University in Rutherford County. Both the 
limitations and the successes in these experi- 
ments are indicated. A detailed description 
of the functioning of workshops for com- 
munity development is systematically pre- 
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sented. 

The concluding chapter presents a m 
optimistic outlook for community plannifl 
than is probably warranted. The respon: 
bility for the future of small communitig 
the author states, will “largely be determin 
by the adjustments which are made by ¢ 
agencies that infringe upon them and inte 
vene in their lives.” The belief that scien 
and knowledge can solve problems of co 
munity organization and that individuals # 
communities can be made aware of the 
needs by external direction is an underlyigp 
assumption of the author. 

Davip L. Hatcu. 
University of Kentucky. 





Can Science Save Us? By George A. Lun 
berg. New York: Longmans, Green aj 
Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 122. Clo 
bound, $1.75; paper bound, $1.00. 


The answer is yes, but it is futile to ¢ 
pect physical science to solve social p 
lems. The moralistic-legalistic though 
of current faith is at variance with an an 
tical attitude toward the rest of nature. T 
belief that the answers are already kno 
is a principal obstacle to a scientific 
proach to social problems. The ordinary ¢i 
zen believes tenaciously that a majo: 
opinion is a reliable test of any social p 
position, but requires expert judgment 
the efficacy of a pill. It is little more th 
a metaphor that the social investigator 
inside instead of outside his material. 
objective is to find an answer to social qué 
tions that meets the requirements of 
scientific answer. Bias is a potential dang 
in all observation, physical as well as 80 
The advancement of social science will e 
tail the abandonment of prescientifie ind F 
vidual concepts and of deeply cherishq 
ideologies resembling in form and contd 
their theological predecessors. The best h¢ 
of social science lies in following broadly sa 
[methodological] paths of other scien 
Education must inculcate communicative! 
derstandings and scientific: method Wh 
literature and other arts promote the 
thetic and spiritual content of human ® 








This little book was originally assembled 
is a mag the Walker Ames lectures at the Univer- 
- plannigity of Washington in the spring of 19465, 
respongerts of the material having been previously 
amunitiqmblished in periodicals. It is an eloquent 
etermingpology for the social sciences, beautifully 
de by tritten, and intellectually challenging in all 
and intepajor respects. It ~ould make gratifying 
at scieneading to the social scientist if only it had 
s of comeen written by a pentitent chemist, physi- 
viduals @st, or civil engineer. It is no more than 
of thegme would expect from any literate sociolo- 
inderlyiggst. 

The book leaves one lingering question. 
the social myopia and astigmatism, which- 
ver it is, of the physical sciences renders 
hem incapable of gearing into social prob- 
ms, what assurances are there that the 
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A. Lun@ial sciences have their feet on solid 
yreen alfround? Other than aping the methods of 
22. Clofe physical sciences about as gracefully 
00. sa dog walking on its hind feet, the social 
















iences have shown too little inclination to 
bcome harnessed up with them in any tangi- 
e fashion. Before team work among the 
hysical and the social sciences becomes 
actical, the latter must achieve sufficient 
estige to carry half the load. Hence, if 
ocial] science can save the world must 
not first save itself? Or, better, give it- 
birth ? 
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rial. Tq"! Communities in Action. By Jean and 
cial qu ‘Jess Ogden. New York: Harper and 
its of § Brothers Publishers, 1946. Pp. 244. 
a] dang $3.00. 

as soci The two authors have produced a sum- 
will egpary of five years experience with the Ex- 
ifie ingetsion Division of the University of Vir- 


cherishaginia during which time they began the 


| contem ew Dominion Series and wrote under the 
best hopgame of “J and J”. The project was begun 
oadly thy “discover more effective ways of helping 
scienc@edividuals and communities to help them- 
ative umelves.” A total of 72 community success 


od wilories were collected between 1941 and 
the s#45. Some were stories of the work of com- 
nan lgrunity councils, others were of local and 
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regional workshops, county-wide educational 
programs, and some were merely reports of 
good programming wherever and however it 
occurred. 

This book is a presentation of 28 stories 
taken from the New Dominion Series. As a 
collection of success stories the book is 
worthwhile, but the organization and inte- 
gration of the material make it even more 
valuable. Each of the communities reported 
upon was visited once and in some cases 
the visit was repeated. Each county is identi- 
fied and each visit is dated enabling the 
reader to make comparisons in time se- 
quence. Half of the communities chosen for 
the book are located in Virginia with other 
examples coming from Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Tennessee. 

Written primarily for people undertaking 
action programs, the material is presented 
in an attractively simple style. Each of the 
first four parts is made up of a brief state- 
ment of the authors’ viewpoint followed by 
the case histories of seven communities. 
Actual dates, people and organizations are 
named without undue praise or censure. Part 
five, “Implementing Community Programs” 
and the conclusion, “The Community That 
Can Do It” give the steps by which com- 
munities get themselves organized within 
our democratic framework. The theme of 
people doing things for themselves runs 
throughout the book. The authors have 
achieved a balance between a collection of 
success stories and a book on how democracy 
can work in small communities with real 
life examples. The book is helpful to action 
agencies, public and private, in that it pro- 
vides a framework and examples for action. 
It is of interest to the academic social scien- 
tists for the method used and for the clear 
simple style of presentation which is used to 
present material on a complex subject—de- 
mocracy. 

RALPH J. RAMSEY. 
University of Kentucky. 





Enrollment Increases and Changes in the 
Mental Level of the High School Popu- 
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California: 
Pp. 


lation. By F. H. Finch. 
Stanford University Press, 1946. 
75. $1.25. 

This monograph subjects to examination 
the widely held belief that the average men- 
tal ability of pupils attending high school 
has decreased as high school enrollments 
have increased over the years to include an 
ever larger proportion of youth of high 
school age. This belief arose out of the 
commonly accepted assumptions that such 
selection operated in the earlier period; that 
the average intelligence of those who came 
into the high schools was quite superior to 
that of youth who terminated their educa- 
tion before reaching high school; and that 
the general academic ability of youth of 
high school age has remained constant over 
the years. 

The available evidence from group tests 
given during the period 1916-1942 has been 
carefully collected and shows that insofar 
as “measured mental ability” is concerned, 
average intelligence of high school students 
has not decreased but rather has increased. 
Evidence obtained from repeating, in cer- 
tain high schools, the same intelligence tests 
which had been given earlier (mainly during 
the twenties) reveals that in no case was 
there a decrease in average measured mental 
ability while in several cases there was a 
significant increase from the earlier to the 
later period. These results are explained by 
the assertion that whatever less-favorable 
selection may have been in operation in 
the more recent period has been overcome 
by such compensating factors as more ef- 
fective education at the elementary level 
and more favorable out-of-school environ- 
ment. The factor of increasing “test-wise- 
ness” is recognized but no evidence is given 
on this point. It is unfortunate that data 
were not available for the period prior to 
1916 and that the data for the latter period 
had to be restricted to comparisons between 
students in those few schools where tests 
were given during the period immediately 
following World War I. Despite these un- 
avoidable limitations the study has uncover- 
ed a great amount of information on a sub- 
ject of fundamental importance in the for- 
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mulation of educational policy. The evider, 
is carefully examined and the interpretatio, 
and conclusions drawn appear sound in ligh 
of the evidence. 

WILLIAM H. Seweu, 
University of Wisconsin. 





The Public Works Wage Rate and Some « 
Its Economic Effects. By Viola Wye 
off. New York: Columbia Univers 
Press, 1946. Pp. 313. $3.50. 


The author’s purpose was to study th 
effects of the “public works wage rate um 
wage rates for private employment” durin 
the depression of the 1930’s. She believa 
that the nation may have similar problem 
in the years following World War II. 

The author outlines the public work 
wage rate policies. They were intended 
benefit primarily the unemployed. Then sh 
discusses the public works wage ra 
theories of certain public officials, and th 
wage rate regulations of the FERA, CW! 
WPA, and PWA. The activities of all fo 
agencies she considers to have been publi 
works. 

The author states a dozen theories o 
“models” covering specified labor mark 
situations, and the effects of specified publ 
works wage and employment policies upo 
private wage rates and labor supply. It i 
sometimes difficult to agree with her as 
sumptions, to follow her reasoning, and t 
accept her conclusions. In her chapters o 
movements of public works and other wag 
rates, she uses these models purporting t 
show how events confirm theory. 

In her discussion of the interrelationships 
of public works wage rates with farm wag’ 
rates, and with private wage rates in thé 
building trades, the author pays little a 
tention to other factors and their effects 
This is a major shortcoming of the book 
Admittedly, it would have required a muc 
more comprehensive study to include prope, 
consideration of such factors and their ¢ 
fects upon wage rates. The general effe 
is to leave the reader with the false ™ 
pression that the public works wage T™# 
were almost the only factors affecting fam 
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and building trades wage rates during the 
depression. Nor is this impression dispelled 
by the author’s infrequent admission that 
other factors did have their influences. 
JOSIAH C. FOLSOM. 


Washington, D. C. 





Elm City, A Negro Community in Action. 
By C. L. Spellman. Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida: Florida A. and M. College, 1947. 
Pp. 75. $1.00. 

Elm City is the center of a Negro com- 
munity in the tobacco growing section of 
eastern North Carolina. This publication 
provides an interesting and informative des- 
cription of the life of this Negro community 
and its strivings for educational, political 
and economic opportunities. The author has 
made a sincere effort to present a picture 
of the people: their attitudes, their problems 
and their efforts toward improvement. The 
story of how a local leader, in the face of 
opposition and difficulties, promoted the 
registration of a large portion of the 
Negroes of the community should provide 
information as well as encouragement to 
other community leaders. The description 
of activities and techniques used by the 
Negro Farm and Home Demonstration 
Agents, who are responsible for initiating 
most of the local programs of education and 
farm and home improvements, will be 
stimulating to those concerned with exten- 
sion activities. 

A more logical organization of the 
twenty-three separate sections dealing with 
different phases of the social life of the 
community would have improved the coher- 
ence and readability of this publication. Also, 
more explicit terms might have been sub- 
stituted for the vague and evaluative terms 
such as “high class” and “undue degree.” 
Finally, one is left with the feeling that 
Dr. Spellman has failed to exploit his data 
fully for the purpose of accomplishing his 
stated objective of studying the social pro- 
tesses of a Negro community. More illustra- 
tions of the processes of economic competi- 
tion, social conflict, and readjustments re- 
sulting from the forces at work in the 
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community would have added to the under- 
standing of the community and its problems. 

EUGENE A. WILKENING. 
North Carolina State College. 
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Social Work Year Book 1947. Edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 714. $3.50. 
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ComMUNITY SERVICE, INC., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio announces the fourth printing 
of Arthur E Morgan’s The Small Com- 
munity: Foundation of Democratic Life. 
Available in quantities at a substantial dis- 
count, this book is a valuable guide to the 
study of small community problems. A study 
outline is provided to instructors, and a cor- 
respondence course based on the book may 
also be secured. The four divisions of the 
book are entitled: The Significance of the 
Community, Community Organization, Spe- 
cific Community Interests, and Concluding 
Observations. 

Mark Rich, reviewing the book in the 
Christian Century, says, “This book is a 
signpost directing the community to its true 
destiny... .” 


FakRM FOUNDATION CONFERENCE. A meet- 
ing of administrators and rural sociologists 
was held in Chicago on May 1 and 2 under 
the sponsorship of the Farm Foundation, 
acting on suggestions from several sources 
in the Land Grant Colleges and in the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
There were discussions of the status of 
rural sociology in research, resident instruc- 
tion and extension, and special attention was 
given to opportunities for future develop- 
ment in these fields. The personnel of the 
conference included Land-Grant College 
Presidents: F. T. Mitchell of Mississippi and 
J.A. Hannah of Michigan; Extension Direc- 
tors: H. C. Ramsower of Ohio, and Ide P. 
Trotter of Texas; Experiment Station di- 





rectors: A. L. Deering of Maine and Clyde 
Bailey of Minnesota; College employed rural 
sociologists: H. W. Beers of Kentucky, C. P. 
Loomis of Michigan, R. A. Polson of New 
York, J. H. Kolb of Wisconsin, and P. H. 
Landis of Washington; U. S. Department of 
Agriculture representatives: M. L. Wilson, 
Carl C. Taylor, Douglas Ensminger, Edmund 
deS. Brunner and Gladys Gallup. 





NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Leland B. Tate 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. Mr. Sloan Way- 
land has been appointed instructor in rural 
sociology at Columbia for the coming aca- 
demic year. He succeeds Dr. Alan Wester- 
man, who becomes Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner for Australia to the United States. 

Dr. Douglas Ensminger, United States 
Department of Agriculture, will be in charge 
of rural sociology at Columbia University 
for the 1947 summer session. 

Professor Brunner has received a small 
research grant to produce an analysis of mi- 
gration in the United States, 1935-40, based 
on the four volumes of source data published 
by the Census on that topic. It is hoped 
to issue the report early in 1948. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. Zimmerman’s F'am- 
ily and Civilization, published by Harper 
and Brothers will be off the press by Sep- 
tember. 

Harvard is still fundamentally interested 
in training creative minds in rural affairs. 
Gifted graduate students should correspond 
with Carle C. Zimmerman about admission 
and grants-in-aid for completing their work 
in sociology. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. Dr. David E. 
Lindstrom, rural sociologist, was one of four 
Illinois leaders cited for distinguished ser- 
vice by the Illinois Welfare Association at 
its 51st conference held last November 17 in 
Peoria. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY. Irwin T. 
Sanders, head of the Department of Socio- 
logy, has been named chairman of the Com- 
mittee on World Organization of the Rural 
Sociological Society. Dr. Sanders was recent- 
ly made a director of the Committee for 
Kentucky, and other staff members are 
assisting in community organization phases 
of this citizens’ movement. 

The Department of Sociology has an- 
nounced the initiation of a Social Research 
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Consultation Service, available to leaders 
seeking assistance in the conduct of social 
surveys or other social research and fact 
finding activities. Irwin T. Sanders, C. Arn- 
old Anderson and David Hatch are available 
as consultants in connection with this pro- 
ject. 

The Tenth Annual Rural Leadership In- 
stitute and Pastors’ Short Course was held 
at the College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, April 22, 23 and 24. W. D. 
Nicholls, head of the Department of Farm 
Economics was one of four men awarded 
citations for constructive rural leadership 
by the Kentucky Rural Church Fellowship 
on the occasion of the Tenth Institute. Ralph 
J. Ramsey and Harold F. Kaufman repre- 
sented the College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics in making arrangements for the 
Institute. 

M. Taylor Matthews, assigned by the Di- 
vision of Farm Population and Rural Wel- 
fare to collaborative research in Kentucky 
and Tennessee is working with Howard W. 
Beers, head of the Rural Sociology Section, 
on a study of selected cases of organized 
efforts toward community development. 

C. Arnold Anderson is moderator of the 
University of Kentucky weekly radio round 
tables. 

The University has announced that the 
staffs and facilities in the Sociology Depart- 
ment and the Rural Sociology Section are 
jointly available to students in the Graduate 
School. 

James S. Brown has joined the rural 
sociology research staff and is engaged in 
a study of the social effects of the returning 
rural migration. 

Virlyn A. Boyd, graduate of the Berry 
School and of the University of Kentucky 
has been appointed to a graduate assistant- 
ship in rural sociology. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE. Half and quar- 
ter time graduate assistantships are avail- 
able to students desiring to do graduate 
work in the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology next year. These are furnished 
by the School of Graduate Study and pay 
up to $1000 with exemptions from all fees 


and tuition. Also larger fellowship grants 
are available for advanced students. In ad. 
dition part-time positions are available jn 
connection with the Experiment Station and 
other research projects. Research done by 
graduate or experiment station assistants 
may be used in graduate dissertations, Ap- 
plications for assistantships and fellowships 
should be submitted to the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 

The Social Research Service of Michigan 
State College is the name given a new 
agency established in the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology by the Michigan 
State Board of Agriculture to survey public 
opinion and study human relations. It is 
supported by the general College, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and Extension 
Service and accepts funds from private and 
public agencies. Activities of the Social Re- 
search Service supplement the studies cur- 
rently financed and carried out under the 
auspices of the Section of Sociology and 
Anthropology of the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station. It also may carry out 
projects not adapted to the purposes and 
programs of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Through the Social Research Service, Dr. 
Loomis, Director, and Wilson Longmore, 
Graduate School Fellow on leave from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, are now 
conducting a study to appraise colonization 
possibilities and public opinion concerning 
immigration and colonization of European 
refugees in the Andean countries of South 
America for the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees. Another project f- 
nanced by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil and the United States Department of 
Agriculture attempts to appraise the results 
of the trainee programs under which Latin 
American students are brought to this coun- 
try. Also, the Service is using funds from 
the War Department to analyze factors Te 
lated to the rise of Nazism and Communism 
in Germany. 

Other projects described below are Col 
ducted through the SRS by staff members of 
the Department of Sociology and Anthro 
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pology as project leaders under whom grad- 
uate assistants and staff members partici- 
pate. In the field of public opinion research 
and as a part of class work in social psy- 
chology courses, Professor E. A. Schuler and 
Duane Gibson are project leaders. They also 
are making studies for the community 
school service program of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to appraise medi- 
cal needs and establish priorities for com- 
munity action. Public opinion and group re- 
lation studies are being conducted for the 
Extension Service, Emergency Farm Labor 
Program and County Library Association. 
These latter studies are financed by the 
agencies requesting the service and the 
Department of Adult Education. 

Professor Solon Kimball is helping Michi- 
gan localities and the Department of Adult 
Education in appraising community needs 
and developing programs to meet them. On 
the basis of research work previously done, 
Professor C. R. Hoffer is assisting county 
medical associations, the State Department 
of Public Instruction, Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, and the county health services 
to appraise medical needs. Professor J. F. 
Thaden is aiding the State Department of 
Public Instruction in delineating boundaries 
for school reorganization and planning pur- 
poses and has just completed a study of the 
school adjustments necessitated by the con- 
struction of college trailer camps and other 
housing units. Professor Judson Landis has 
finished a preliminary analysis of marriage 
adjustments among 600 married veterans 
and other Michigan State College students 
living in trailer camps and elsewhere in the 
Lansing area. This research has been fi- 
nanced by the Graduate School through a 
graduate assistantship and by grants from 
the School of Home Economics and the All- 
College Research fund. At the request of 
local Extension officials Professor Christoph- 
er Sower is making studies of leadership 
patterns and felt needs of people living in 
the fringe area of Flint, Michigan. This 
study is being made to furnish information 
upon which to base Extension work in urban 
and suburban areas. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. Dr. Frank 
D. Alexander, of the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Welfare, has been stationed 
at University Farm, University of Minne- 
sota, during the past winter and has been 
making a study of rural social organizations 
of Goodhue County. 

Dr. Peter A. Munch, of the University of 
Oslo, spent about six weeks in Minnesota, 
investigating research methods as part of 
his year’s program of study as a fellow of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

A Rural Church Institute was held May 
5-9 at University Farm. Dr. Douglas Mar- 
shall acted as chairman of the program com- 
mittee and vice-chairman of the general 
committee. Participating rural sociologists 
from off campus were Dr. David E. Lind- 
strom of the University of Illinois, and Dr. 
Carl C. Taylor of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. The 
Department of Sociology has been expanded 
and is now called the Department of Socio- 
logy and Anthropology. A minor is offered 
in Social Anthropology for the Master’s and 
Ph. D. degrees. Courses include: General An- 
thropology, Cultural Anthropology, The 
Negro, Races and People of Africa, Native 
Peoples and Cultures of Latin America, 
Theories of Culture, Folk Cultures in the 
Modern World, Race and Culture Contacts, 
Seminars in Anthropology. 

John P. Gillin, Ph.D., Harvard, has joined 
the Department as professor of Anthropolo- 
gy and will continue his Latin American 
studies in addition to a new program of 
cultural studies in southern communities. 
Graduate assistantships paying up to $1500 
annually and field expenses are available. 
Guy B. Johnson, who has been on leave for 
three years as director of the Southern Re- 
gional Council, will return in September 
1947 to resume his teaching and research 
in the field of anthropology, race and cul- 
ture contacts. 

The Department continues to offer a 
minor in Rural Sociology for the Master’s 
and Ph.D. degrees. Courses in this field in- 
clude Rural Sociology, Rural Social-Econo- 
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mics, Rural Cooperation, North Carolina: 
Economic and Social, History of Agriculture, 
Rural Land Planning and Land Economics, 
The Rural Community, and reading and 
research courses on Rural Social Problems. 
Close cooperation is maintained with the 
Department of Rural Sociology at North 
Carolina State College, and an increased ex- 
change of graduate students is anticipated. 

John E. Ivey, Jr., Ph.D., North Carolina, 
has joined the Department as associate pro- 
fessor. He also serves as Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Research Interpretation in the In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science. Dr. 
Ivey is offering new courses in Experimental 
Sociology and Techniques of Social Action. 
In connection with the Institute he will con- 
duct a program of research and service in 
the field of communication and other aspects 
of applied social science. 

Another addition to the Department is 
Nichoas J. Demerath, Ph.D., Harvard, as 
associate professor of Sociology. Dr. Deme- 
rath handles courses in Social Theory, The 
Urban Community, and Housing. His re- 
search interests lie in the field of urbanism 
and housing. 

Howard W. Odum has been on leave this 
year as visiting professor and Stilliman 
Fellow at Yale University. He returns in 
June. 

Another development of interest to rural 
sociologists is the recently established grad- 
uate curriculum leading to the Master’s de- 
gree in Regional Planning. This program 
of research and training is under the Di- 
rection of John A. Parker, who received his 
training in architecture and planning at 
M. I. T. In addition to Mr. Parker, who is 
professor of Regional Planning, James M. 
Webb, also trained in architecture and plan- 
ning at M. I. T., has joined the staff as 
associate professor of Regional Planning. In 
connection with the research and laboratory 
work of this program, Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Webb serve on the staff of the Institute for 
Research in Social Science. Along with other 
departments of Social Science, Mathematics, 
and the School of Public Health, the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology co- 
operates in this program. Students are pre- 
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pared for positions with local, state, and 
regional planning agencies, as well as with 
other governmental units and for private 
practice. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE. Robert H. Dann, 
associate professor of Sociology is away on 
his sabbatical leave visiting New Zealand 
and Australia under the auspices of the Bri- 
tish society of Friends and the American 
Society of Friends. 

Dr. H. H. Plambeck, previously at Mon- 
tana State College came to Oregon State 
College as assistant professor of sociology 
in the fall of 1946. He received his bachelor 
of arts degree and his master of arts degree 
from the University of Oregon, and his 
doctorate from Cornell University. 

Dr. Edith Freeman, Ph. D. Cornell, was 
released from her duties at Oregon State 
College for the fall term to serve as an 
instructor in sociology. 

Dr. Richard L. Woolbert, formerly of South 
Dakota State College, started teaching in 
the department on January 2. He did his un- 
dergraduate work at the University of 
Illinois and received advanced degrees in 
sociology from the University of Chicago 
and the University of Iowa. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL Society. The 
Southern Sociological Society held its tenth 
annual meeting on April 11 and 12, 1947, at 
the Andrew Johnson Hotel, Knoxville, Tenn- 
essee. It was at Knoxville, 12 years ago, that 
the Society was organized with Professor 
E. T. Krueger of Vanderbilt University as 
the moving spirit. The Society has grown 
rapidly and has a membership of 275 at the 
present time. 

President T. Lynn Smith of Louisiana 
State University had arranged an excellent 
program for the meeting which was well 
attended—there being more than 175 regis- 
tered for the meeting. The sectional topics 
were: Teaching of Sociology, Sociological 
Aspects of Health, The South’s 2 Million 
Aged, Race and Cultural Contacts, Urban 
Developments in the South, and Critiques of 
Sociological Research in the South. 
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NEWS NOTES AND 


The officers of the Society for 1947-48 


are: 

President, Coyle E. Moore, Florida State 
College for Women; 1st Vice President, C. 
Horace Hamilton, North Carolina State Col- 
lege; 2nd Vice President, Laura Smith 
Ebaugh, Furman University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Morton B. King, Jr., University 
of Mississippi; Representative to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Sociological 
Society, H. C. Brearley, Peabody College. 
Members of the Executive Committee are 
Irwin T. Sanders, University of Kentucky; 
Charles G. Gomillion, Tuskegee Institute; 
Roy E. Hyde, Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege; Edgar T. Thompson, Duke University. 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON. Lloyd J. 
Elias was appointed assistant in rural so- 
ciology, Washington Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, beginning the spring semester, 
1947. He is on temporary leave from the 
Pullman High School and will work toward 
his doctor’s degree while on appointment in 
the Division of Rural Sociology. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY. Dr. Norman D. 
Humphery, associate professor of sociology 
and anthropology, has been awarded a 
grant-in-aid by the Viking Fund of New 
York in order to finance further the Wayne 
University Tecolotlan Project of which he 
is director. This project contemplates a de- 
tailed community survey of a town typical of 
those from which Mexican-Americans emi- 
grated to American cities and towns. 

Dr. Edward C. Jandy, associate professor 
of sociology, returned to Wayne University 
February 1 from more than 14 months in 
Ethiopia and the Near East. He served as 
Director of Public Welfare for UNRRA in 
Ethiopia. 

The Wayne Sociological Society, of which 
Professor Don C. Marsh is president, now 
has 160 members among the alumni of 
Wayne University. 


New MEXIco COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANIC ARTs. Sigurd Johansen has 
been promoted to professor of sociology and 
has been appointed head of the Department 
of History and Social Science. 
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MESSAGE ABOUT OUR ANNUAL 
MEETING 
Dear Fellow-Members: 

The meeting of our Society to be held at 
Fontana Recreation Village, North Caro- 
lina, in the Tennessee Valley Region from 
August 26th to 29th inclusive has attractive 
opportunities for us all. 

As you can see from the program printed 
in this issue, we are going to have fine 
papers presenting important topics. We are 
allowing for considerable discussion. We 
want everyone to participate. Most of our 
meetings should be seminars. 

We will get to see TVA in action and 
hear about its development from the top 
men in the organization. The panel discus- 
sion will be an excellent climax to our study 
of Regionalism. 

Then we will have a good time. I am told 
that Fontana is located in a beautiful moun- 
tain spot. The folder I sent you tells what 
outing facilities are there. We should have 
fun using them. 

I hope you can bring your family. Not 
the least of our opportunities at this meet- 
ing will be to come to know each other in a 
more intimate way. Let’s make this a gath- 
ering of the families of the Rural Sociolog- 
ists. Please make every effort to attend. 

Cordially, 
W. A. ANDERSON, President. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
PROGRAM FOR ANNUAL MEETING 
Fontana Village (TVA), N. C.: 
August 26 to 29, 1947 
THEME: The Changing Pattern of Rural 
Life 
Tuesday, August 26 

10:00 to 12:00 a.m.—Registration. 

2:00to 2:55 p.m.—Business Meeting. 

3:00 to 5:00 p.m.—Opening Program Ses- 
sion—Howard Beers, Chairman. 

3:00 to 3:20 p.m.—The Changing Econom- 
ic Foundation—Arnold Anderson. 

3:20 to 3:40 p.m.—The Land Tenure and 
Farm Labor Foundations — Harold 
Hoffsommer. 

3:40 to 4:00 p.m.—The Conservation of 
Land and Resources—Merton Oyler. 
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4:00 to 5:00 p.m.—Discussion Period— 
Six Discussants—five minutes each— 
Thirty minutes of free discussion. 

:00 to 9:30 p.m.—Movies and Past, Pres- 
ent and Prospective Conditions in the 
TVA Area, William Cole, Chairman, 
to introduce TVA Series. 


Wednesday, August 27 

:00 to 12:00 a.m.—Chairman, Carle C. 
Zimmerman. 

:00 to 9:20 a.m.—The Changing Popula- 
tion Pattern—B. O. Williams. 

:20 to 9:40 a.m.—The Changing Ecolog- 
ical Pattern—Community and Neigh- 
borhood Structure. 

:40 to 10:00 a.m.—Public Policies for 
Our Changing Rural Life—Wilson Gee. 

:00 to 11:00 a.m.—Discussion—Six Dis- 
cussants—Five minutes each. Thirty 
minutes of free discussion. 

:00 to 12:00 a.m.—Report of the Re- 
search Committee—T. Lynn Smith. 
:00 to 5:30 p.m.—Informal and Family 
Group Recreation. Special Interest 

Group Meetings, if desired. 

:00 to 9:30 p.m.—The Regional Program 
and Plan to TVA—Address by G. F. 
Gant, General Manager of TVA—Thir- 
ty minutes of discussion—C. C. Taylor, 
Chairman. 


Thursday, August 28 
9:00 to 12:00 a.m.—Chairman, Fred R. 
Yoder. 
9:00 to 9:20 a.m.—The Rural School in 


Present Circumstances—J. F. Thaden. 


9:20 to 9:40 a.m.—Health and Health 


Programs for Rural People—Horace 
Hamilton. 


:40 to 10:00 a.m.—The Rural Church 


and Changing Rural Life—T. A. Tripp, 


:00 to 11:00 a.m.—Discussion—Six Dis- 


cussants—Five minutes each—Open 
discussion. Thirty minutes. 


:00 to 12:00 a.m.—Forward Steps in 


Sociology Extension—William Stacy, 
Extension Committee. 


:00 to 5:30 p.m.—Informal and Family 


Group Recreation. Special Interest 
Group Meetings, if desired. 


:00 to 9:30 p.m.—The Agricultural and 


Local Community Program of TVA— 
Address by W. J. McGlothlin, Chief of 
TVA Training. Thirty minutes for dis- 
cussion, Charles Loomis, Chairman. 


Friday, August 29 


:00 to 11:00 a.m.—Chairman, Douglas 


Ensminger. 


:00 to 10:00 a.m.—The Presidential Ad- 


dress, W. A. Anderson. 


:00 to 11:00 a.m.—Graduate Training 


for Rural Sociologists, Ray Wakeley, 
Extension Committee. 


:00 to 12:00 a.m.—“susiness Meeting. 

:00 to 3:00 p.m. ‘aformal Recreation. 
:00 to 7:00 p.m.—Society Outdoor Picnic. 
:00 to 9:30 p.m.—Panel Discussion: Reg- 


ionalism and Rural Prospects—Rupert 
Vance, Chairman and Leader. 








